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— ZIONIST CONGRESS which will be con- 
11 (14M yened in Basle in early December after a lapse 
marnowuer years will meet under the sign of Europe’s 
nillion Jewish dead. European Jewry, which in 
per Congresses constituted the vast majority of 
lionist movement, will today be represented by 
CHLOsspagmpall remnant of that great community which for 
WEINST#ly generations had given the Jewish people its 
west values and personalities. 

fhe remnant of European Jewry occupies a central 
tion in Zionist politics, serving both as object 
bearer of the Zionist struggle. The entire world, 
ish and non-Jewish, will pay particular attention 
eit words. 
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INISM today has five main short-term objectives: 

|) Immigration of the remaining Jews of Eastern 
Europe and the Middle East to Palestine. 

- 1) The initiation of large scale settlement and 
irrigation projects in the desolate sectors of 
Palestine. 

}) The further development of industrial and 
maritime enterprises and the fostering of 
scientific and technical skills. 

!) Establishment of the Jewish State as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 

}) Cooperation and unity with the Arabs and 
other Middle-Eastern peoples, on a basis of 
independence and equality, so that develop- 
ment and progress may be stimulated in all 
neighboring countries. 

These objectives are not easily achieved. Both in 

estine itself and abroad, we are, and will continue 

be, engaged in an arduous struggle against the 
amous and treacherous regime of the White 
er, no matter what its form or transformations. 

sn ime shall continue our work in Palestine—our immi- 

. Telepommmtion and colonization—under any conditions and 

stances, and we shall assure the survival and 

wth of the Yishuv through our ceaseless effort 
dunhesitating sacrifice. 

We shall cultivate the Yishuv’s independence. We 
ull organize more intensive immigration, on the 
Sponsibility of the Jewish people; we shall re- 
torce the self-defense of the Yishuv and build up 

iret ® strength. We shall train our youth, in every 
of B'@urter of the Exile, in self-defense and bring them 


- 
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a Becdily to Palestine despite all obstacles. 
hse’ § Just as we refuse to make peace with the White 


5 H55M6. 


Mper, we will also oppose the grant to England, 
t any other country, of a trusteeship to replace 
te mandate, and refuse to participate in any negoti- 





Objectives for the Zionist Congress 


by David ben Gurion 








ations for altering of the mandate in Palestine— 
except on the basis of recognizing us as an indepen- 
dent people and with a view toward creating a Jew- 
ish State in Palestine. 


INCREASING immigration and colonization and the 
fight for a Jewish State require, on the one hand, 
our united strength and, on the other hand, the 
spirit and dedication of the khalutz. 

“United strength” means unity in the Zionist, 
khalutz, and labor movements. Specifically this 
means: 

1) A united Zionist organization in every coun- 
try, which, under democratic control, will 
direct Zionist activities decided upon by the 
Congress. 

The union of all Palestinian workers in one 
general workers’ organization based on the 
principles of freedom of speech and thought, 
equality of duty and privilege, mutual toler- 
ance, and disciplined action. 

A united Hekhalutz organization and a united 
khalutz youth movement affiliated with the 
Zionist organization and the Histadrut, not 
directing its members exclusively to any one 
of the several forms of workers settlements. 

The “khalutz spirit” means preparedness for na- 
tional service, for immigration despite all obstacles, 
for self-defense, for constructive labor, and for the 
re-evaluation of national and social values in the 
name of a new way of life for the Jew, founded on 
principles of brotherhood and freedom, indepen- 
dence and equality, cooperation and mutual aid. 


2) 


3) 


A WONDERFUL vitality has manifested itself among 
the remaining Jews in Europe. From among them 
have come the daring “illegal immigrants” who, 
despite surveillance by the enemy, plunged into the 
sea so that they might reach the shores of their 
homeland. 

No people possessing such vital strength will ever 
be vanguished. And notwithstanding the heavy 
clouds which hang over our heads—there is no 
room for despair and defeatism. The Yishuv in 
Palestine stands firm and courageous, and Jews in 
the countries of the Diaspora, now more than ever 
before, watch intently in anxiety and love develop- 
ments in the homeland. 

England’s attempt to split the Yishuv and the 
Zionist movement into “moderate and loyal 
elements” on the one hand and “extremists” on the 
other has failed. The invitations for participation in 
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the London Conference which were sent to indi- 
viduals and organizations outside the Jewish Agency 
were, without exception, rejected. It was clearly 
demonstrated that there can be no Jewish delegation 
to such a conference without the Jewish Agency, 
without the democratically chosen, independent 
representatives of the Jewish people itself. 


OUR APPEAL to the Zionist movement and the 
Jewish people for this Congress is based on three 
points: the khalutz program, resistance, statehood. 

The khalutz program of immigration despite all 
obstacles, of constructive labor, of building and 
settlement; a resistance, resolute and carefully 
planned, accepting the discipline of the people and 
responsible to the people, against every insult and 
act of discrimination; a stubborn, proud, untiring 


Why Partition? 


by Marie Syrkin 


HERE is a strong likelihood that the coming Zion- 

ist Congress will be another “Partition Congress.” 
That is to say the question of a Jewish State in a part 
of Palestine will probably be among the acute issues 
before the delegates. This possibility is already an 
alignment of forces: parties are going on record in 
their official platforms as to whether they oppose or 
accept partition; Zionist leaders are committing them- 
selves pro and con, and Zionist meetings are being 
prodded to make their sentiments known so that the 
“entrenched bureaucracy” will not be able to betray 
the will of the Jewish masses. 

In view of the charged atmosphere it is therefore 
not premature to discuss the question of partition, 
despite the fact that no formal British offer envisag- 
ing the establishment of any kind of Jewish State 
has been made. In the present deadlock, the Jewish 
Agency has openly advanced the compromise formu- 
la of a “viable Jewish State in an adequate portion of 
Palestine” as a basis for discussion. It is this formula 
which has precipitated the familiar charges of “trea- 
son” and “timidity,” raised by both the ideological 
opponents of partition and the political adversaries 
of the Jewish Agency. Though we have no assurance 
that partition will actually serve as a spring-board 
for further negotiations with Great Britain, the fact 
that Zionist bodies are being urged to define their po- 
sition and to pledge their representatives to definite 
stands before the Congress indicates the need for re- 
examining this question. 


IT SHOULD be superfluous to state that every member 
of the Agency Executive in Paris who voted for the 
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fight for Jewish survival in Palestine; Jewish cong”! 
over immigration and the unimpeded opportunitygg P 
build the desolate areas of our country according 
the full scope of our abilities; the autonomous ordant 
ing of our lives, our internal and external relatic 
our equal membership in the family of nationgnt 
this is the program of the Jewish State. 





















uaces 
Through these three principles—and only all ind J 


these together—will the Zionist movement and jp! ¢ 
redemption of the Jewish people be advanced, ij 0 
the name of these three principles we call uygpimt 
the remnant of the Jews in Europe to mobilize gp’ “ 
their strength, together with the khalutzim of dppiect 
Yishuv in Palestine, so that we may build a sopppllest 
front of creative, fighting Zionist unity, and so ¢ygetid 
the khalutz spirit shall continue to prevail in gst to 
Yishuv and in Zionism. 
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Favor 
partition formula did so with a full sense of the isiause 
mense and bitter sacrifice of Jewish rights impli@ifion t 
in this proposal. The legitimate claims of Zionisif\) th 
can only be fulfilled through the establishment offfj ews 
Jewish commonwealth in the Palestine of the Badwtat 
four Declaration—that is, the area which includ 
both sides of the Jordan. Those who clamor that p. 
tition is unjust, that it is a patent betrayal of Jewifi; 
rights, that it is contrary to international covenant}i 
are knocking down a straw man. It is all that a 
more. None know this as well as the political rep; 
resentatives entrusted with the burden of defendigg} 
Jewish interests before the Mandatory Power. TI 
only relevant question is whether better terms thi 
partition can be secured in the present crisis. Th 
situation both of the Yishuv and of the Jews of £ 
rope is too grave to admit of a rhetorical maximalis 
which has no prospect of realization within the p 
dictable future. 

It may be salutary to review the partition debw 
of nine years ago in the light of subsequent develo} 
ment. In July 1937, the Royal Commission, diiti 
patched to Palestine as a result of the Arab riog§e 
recommended that the Mandate should termini 
and that Palestine should be divided into three pat] Jew 





in which there would be set up Arab and Jewill neg 
states and a British enclave to protect the Christi dec 
holy places. The report expressly excluded a Pal Ve 


tinian State. “In these circumstances to maintain t 
Palestinian citizenship has any moral meaning 1°" 
mischievous pretense . . . Manifestly the probleg “ 
cannot be solved by giving either the Arabs or ti 
Jews all they want . . . But while neither race ag ‘“? 
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ly rule all Palestine, we see no reason why, if it 
e practicable, each race should not rule part of it.” 
The Report then proceeded to point out the ad- 
untages accruing to all parties if this plan were 
ypted. The Arabs would be delivered from the fear 
being “swamped” by the Jews. The sanctity of 
ces dear to Christian sentiment would be inviolate. 
ind Jews would be enabled in the fullest sense to 
| their National Home their own. “For it converts 
into a Jewish State. Its citizens will be able to 
mit as many Jews into it as they themselves be- 
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r10bilize gpeve can be absorbed. They will attain the primary 
im of pective of Zionism — a Jewish nation, planted in 
ild a sqpilestine, giving nationals the same status in the 
ind so rygpotid as other nations give theirs. They will cease at 
vail in to lead a ‘minority’ life.” 






The proposal of the Royal Commission met with 
general hue and cry. Jews protested; Arabs pro- 
sted. The best the British press could say for the 
lan was to characterize it bleakly as a “counsel of 
kspair.” It must be indicated, however, that Arab 
Wiumor was largely for the record. Such a notorious 
Whilo-Arab as the Honorable St. J. Philby, head of 
he British Political Mission to Central Arabia, hailed 
}he report as a “substantial verdict in their (Arab) 
Jivor.” And an equally ardent champion of the Arab 
of the itfause, Major Harold Temperley, urged “the execu- 
ts implidion to the letter” of the Royal Commission’s Report. 
f Zionig@l\y that it was amply demonstrated that it was chiefly 
Ment of@lews who had good reason to protest the further am- 
f the Da utation and fragmentation of their already truncated 
n includéildomeland. 
r that pal And yet, even in the, comparatively speaking, hal- 
of Jewidilyon days of 1937, the immediate rejection of parti- 
covenan ton did not appear a simple or clear-cut move to the 
_ that aiiiZionist world. Despite the tragedy of further despoil- 
itical te@jng the already despoiled area of the Jewish National 
defendigff Home, despite the proposal’s obvious violation of 
wer, Tif britain” international commitments, the Zionist Con- 
fms thal sess which met that summer did not permit itself 
risis, Tiijite luxury of an outright rejection of partition. Every 
ws of E lionist remembers the passionate and solemn debate 
malisi which shook the entire movement in 1937. The out- 
1 the prfome of the discussions was the resolution adopted 
y the Congress in one of the most crucial votes taken 
on debut iy any Zionist Congress since the historic rejection 
develo it Uganda. The Congress declared the particular par- 
Sion, di ition scheme presented as unacceptable, but empow- 
rab towed the Executive to enter into negotiations with 
termini Great Britain in regard to the establishment of a 
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ree pay Jewish State under other terms. The result of such 
d J ws Xegotiations was then to be brought before a newly 
Christi lected Congress for consideration and decision. 

a Pal 

tain tu YE KNOW what happened before that next Congress 


aing i ®uld convene. The deterioration of the world situa- 
probleg On so rapidly that Chamberlain, as part of the “ap- 
5 of ty 2Sement” strategy of the period, issued the White 
race a "per of May 1939. Within two years the “counsel 
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of despair” of the British had been transformed into 
the “counsel to despair” to the Jews—the despair this 
time to be exclusively Jewish. The talk of a Jewish 
State was abandoned. Instead there was to be an Arab 
State with a permanent Jewish minority, amounting 
to not more than one-third of the population. The 
1939 Zionist Congress was no longer in a position 
to discuss any type of Jewish State. It had to content 
itself with denouncing the annihilation of Zionism 
begun by the British in the panic engendered by 
Hitler's designs in Europe and the Middle East. 

The war stopped the formal process of liquidation, 
though the British insistence on barring Palestine 
against Jewish refugees continued. It is unnecessary 
to rehearse the all too familiar details of this terrible 
and infamous chapter. But even the allied victory 
brought no abatement in the British effort to repudi- 
ate the responsibilities of the Mandate. 

The Bevin Government impudently rejected the 
unanimous recommendations of the recent Anglo- 
American Commission of Inquiry. Though the Com- 
mission had failed to come forward with a satisfac- 
tory political solution for Palestine and instead en- 
visaged a weird tri-national hybrid, it did urge the 
immediate immigration of a substantial number of 
refugees from the D.P. camps. The British Labor 
Government did not hesitate to repudiate even this 
modest recommendation. Instead it hatched the out- 
rageous Morrison cantonization plan, which has been 
aptly described as having all the disadvantages of 
partition with none of its advantages. 

The cantonization plan is of sufficiently recent 
vintage so that it is unnecessary to review its salient 
features. It is well to bear in mind, however, that 
according to its provisions the Zionist district would 
include 1,500 square miles instead of the 2,600 rec- 
ommended in the partition proposal of a decade 
earlier, and that this so-called “province” would be 
deprived of virtually all political autonomy. Compare 
this travesty with the 45,000 square miles of Pales- 
tine when it was originaily promised as a Jewish 
“national home,” and you get the measure of the 
deterioration of the Zionist and Jewish position, 
through a variety of international factors which it 
would be beside the point to review now. 


WHAT Is the purpose of indulging in this dreary 
recital of the whittling down of the covenant, this 
familiar catalogue of broken pledges? A blast at 
Albion’s perfidy and American passivity is, unfor- 
tunately, always in order, but that is not the object 
of this analysis. It is essential for us to appreciate 
the full significance of an objective fact (whatever 
we may think of the motives or the reasoning in- 
volved), namely, that British policy has been follow- 
ing an increasingly unfavorable line in regard to 
Palestine. The line has been going steadily down- 
hill, heading toward rock-bottom in the ghetto-can- 
ton of the Morrison plan. In 1946, the fear of Russia 
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has been producing an even acuter case of the jitters 
in the British Labor Government than the threat of 
Nazi Germany did in the Chamberlain government. 
At any rate, there is little to choose between the 
White Paper and the cantonization plan. If anything, 
the prognosis today is worse because the canton is 
being offered in all seriousness as part of the post- 
war world order, whereas the White Paper was part 
of pre-war strategy. The Morrison plan was the for- 
mal grave-stone designed to be set upon Jewish hopes. 

In view of this progressively swift decline, it be- 
came the first task of the Zionist movement to arrest 
the descent. The Morrison proposal required a quick 
counter-move before the United States would accede 
in the plan. It was obvious that to do no more than 
echo the Biltmore Program and again to remind the 
respective governments of the promises and resolu- 
tions binding them would not achieve the desired 
goal. Such reminders have their obvious merit and 
serve sound tactical ends, but they are not magic in- 
cantations. Probably not even the rosiest optimist 
believes that in the present politcal constellation— 
national and international—we could secure the im- 
mediate establishment of a Jewish State in all of 
Palestine, despite the several declarations in favor of 
such a Commonwealth passed by the American Con- 
gress and by leading political parties in the United 
States and Great Britain, including the parties in 
power. 

The counter-proposal of partition advanced by the 
Jewish Agency checked the calamitous descent to 
“crystallization” by dramatically providing a basis 
for negotiation which the United States could ad- 
vance as a serious attempt at a compromise solution, 
and which England could not brush aside. 

Painful though this may be, we must realize that 
insistence on the immediate establishment of a Jew- 
ish Commonwealth in the whole of Palestine, to 
which we are entitled, furnishes a green light for 
Britain’s course. It even accelerates its speed, because 
it encourages the British contention that further talk 
is useless. The partition proposal is a red light which 
calls a halt. The British cannot continue to claim 
that Jews are unwilling to negotiate on a compro- 
mise basis. The world is informed that we are pre- 
pared to sacrifice a great deal, provided a funda- 
mental solution for the Palestine impasse is found at 
once. Britain’s cynical Real-politik cannot be wholly 
impervious to the force of this argument, especially 
since the notion of partition has been a recurrent 
aspect of British thinking on the subject of Palestine. 


OF COURSE, partition must have more to recommend 
it than a hypothetical acceptability to the British. It 
has to offer Zionism definite immediate advantages 
to compensate for the losses we incur. Perhaps such 
advantages become clearer if we venture to look 
back upon the past decade. Let us suppose that par- 


tition had been accepted in 1937 and a Jewish State 
had been established in a part of Palestine. It is nog 
easy to be wise even after the event, because we hava 
no post facto knowledge of what other concomitang 
developments might have taken place had such ; 
state been established. But it seems reasonable to 
assume that even a small Jewish State would have 
part of Palestine would have meant the salvation of 
hundreds of thousands of Jews destined to perish in 
the crematoriums and gas chambers. A Jewish State 
would have had the right to determine the rate of! 
immigration into its boundaries. And we may also 
assume that even a small Jewish State would have 
been represented at the San Francisco Conference, 
and would have enjoyed membership in the United 
Nations, just as Lebanon does. For reasons which ap- 
peared valid to us then, our decision on partition was 
deferred. No one could foresee the catastrophe thatil 
would engulf the Jewish people. Similarly, the flexi- 
bility of the Biltmore Program was reasonable and 
statesmanlike under the conditicns that prevailed at § 
the time of its adoption. Just as we could not foresee 
the ferocity and extent of the Nazi assault upon the} 
civilized world, so we could not foresee the spiritual | 
bankruptcy of the victors. Jews were not unique 
among peoples in their inability to perceive the shape 
of the future. They were, if anything, more sensitive 
than others in their apprehensions, but even their | 
awareness was inadequate. : 

We cannot blame ourselves for not having been | 
seers. But if we may be forgiven for lacking fore- | 
sight, we cannot afford to neglect the indications | 
provided by hindsight. That too is a form of vision. [ 
We now know that a status in Palestine which will | 
create possibilities for immediate immigration and | 
which will offer Jewish independence is the primary | 
need of the Jewish people. It might be sensible to | 
seek to delay a final political solution if there were 
any likelihood that an interim period would provide =: 
for such immigration and would improve Zionist | 
prospects for better ultimate terms. But all the evi- 
dence points to the contrary. The British and the 
Arabs are pressing for the crystallization of the pres | 
ent Jewish minority. A viable Jewish State in a part 
of Palestine, on the other hand, would allow the | 
absorption of hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
and would at once secure political independence, with | 
all that that implies for the Jewish people. A viable 
state would naturally have to include the undeveloped 
Negev and the untapped water sources of Northern 
Galilee. 


THE objection has been raised by some Americat 
Zionists that it was bad tactics for the Jewish Agency 
to make its partition offer. Shrewd bargainers hold 
out for the maximum and then they scale down theif 
terms, if they have to. Those who advance this 
curious argument seem wilfully to forget that the 
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nist movement has been engaged in endless heart- 
inding negotiations with the British. The Commis- 
ons and Conferences before which our spokesmen 
e stated the Zionist case cannot be ignored in an 
aluation of the situation. It is ludicrous to pretend 
tat the Jewish Agency pulled a compromise out of 
blue, unclouded sky. The discussions had been pro- 
ieding rapidly to a disastrous conclusion when the 
fsecutive made its supreme effort to stay the collapse. 

Those who are already seeking to hamstring the 
‘liberations of the forthcoming Congress by bind- 
ag their members to 4 priori positions belong to 
wrious camps. They are the political doctrinaires 
sho hold to the purity of their faith with theo- 
pgical fervor. The undiscouraged proponents of a bi- 
utional state, who still expect to dwell in connubial 
fection with the Arabs despite the negative re- 
gonse their suit receives, oppose partition. On the 
wher hand, the “maximalists” of long standing, who 
will surrender no jot of their claim to a Jewish State 
m both sides of the Jordan, are equally adamant. 
Religious Zionists, who feel that they cannot barter 
vith the Lord’s promise, are split on the issue of 
prtition. These factions are theoretically committed 
the particular solutions they have been advocating 
ince their inception. They are intellectually and 
pititually obstinate—the modern Zealots. 

However, the real danger that the Congress may 
le stratified into anti and pro partition blocs which 
will paralyze its functioning stems from another 
source. It is not the ideological doctrinaires who rep- 
resent the real threat. One may as well say it plainly. 
There are sectors of the Zionist movement, particu- 
latly the American Zionist movement, who are not 
averse to making political capital for their own parti- 
sn ends out of the present crisis. Partition is popular 
with no one. To seek to transfer the indignation en- 
gendered by the necessity for considering such a sac- 
tifice to those who labored under the bitter obligation 
of making the proposal is a discreditable maneuver. 

Partition must not become a stick with which to 
attack the Zionist Executive or the Jewish Agency. 
Personal antagonisms and party rivalries can no more 
be avoided in the Zionist movement than in other 
movements. But there are moments in history which 
impose their responsibilities and restraints. This is 
one of them. Every Zionist aware of the desperate 
plight of the Jews of Europe and of Palestine must 
bear in mind that partion may represent the only 
immediate, realistic means of preventing the British 
from carrying out their unconcealed effort to liqui- 
date Zionism. In 1937 partition was called a Solo- 
mon’s judgment. Today we must perhaps consider 
that the child is a Siamese twin whose life can only 
be saved by a drastic operation. At any rate, let Amer- 
ican Zionists approach so fateful an issue, free from 
petty and essentially irrelevant considerations. 





Palestine 


by Efraim M. Rosenzweig 


Why does it look so beautiful to me, 
This ridiculous flowerpot of a land? 
Is it because I also am ridiculous, 
Having built towers of hope 

In the cellars of my habitation? 


We have an understanding, she and I, 

My green, green mother with the golden breasts. 
She is waiting for me 

By the stained walls of Hebron 

And in the boats of Galilee. 

We shall cast nets. 

We shall laugh over memories in the Emek Jezreel. 


Our kiss will taste of honey and wine. 


It has been so long, 

My mother has forgotten my name. 
Therefore she will not know it is not I 
But my brother who has come. 


The oranges will not be less ripe, 
Nor the honey less sweet. 

The fish will leap with silver 

In the nets of Galilee, 

While my mother and my brother 
Sit in silent rapture. 

She will call him Ephraim. 

But I am Ephraim. 

But am I not also my brother? 

I am all this because ridiculous; 


Absurd as sand and stars. 


Absurd, two foolish questions fill my mouth: 
Why did God build His mansion 

In a flowerpot? 

And why is the dust of Judea in my brain, 
Who walked with Amos north from Tekoa 
Through but a few brief pages, 

And three thousand ridiculous years? 









With the Effendis Against Russia 


by F. Loewenstein 


HE POLICY of Great Britain and France in the 
years before the last war (but was it the last 
war?) has become notorious as the “appeasement 
policy.” The two great powers, insufficiently armed 
or convinced that war could be avoided, saw rising 
before them the new and menacing power of Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy. They hoped that a gen- 
eral conflagration could be prevented by sacrificing 
to the Fascist Powers smaller states and peoples, 
Allies or friends of Great Britain and France, or that 
in this way a point would be reached where the 
appetite of the Fascist powers would be satisfied and 
peace preserved. This tragic mistake had no real 
justification, but plausible explanations could be 
offered: every year by which the powers succeeded 
in postponing the outbreak of a general war, they 
could continue rearming; and if a general war was 
unavoidable, it was this war which would decide the 
ultimate fate of the victims temporarily sacrificed. 
The result shows that this reckoning was to a certain 
extent correct. Today Abyssinia and Czechoslowakia 
and many others are no longer under the arbitrary 
rule of fascist states and may rebuild what was 
destroyed in those horrible years. 

When the British White Paper for Palestine in 
1939 decided the whole Palestinian question in 
favor of the Arabs and against the Jews, there was 
for many Zionists this consolation: the White Paper 
policy is only part of the general appeasement policy. 
The Arabs were known not only to have pro-fascist 
sympathies, but to be getting money, arms, and 
guidance from the fascist states, and there was reason 
to fear that in case of war there might be at least an 
unreliable element and in the worst case an Arab 
Fifth Column in favor of Germans and Italians. On 
the other hand the Jews had no choice, they could 
only be anti-Nazi and it was easy to calculate that 
even the most anti-Zionist policy on the part of the 
British Government could not change this full re- 
liability of the Jewish people in the fight against the 
dark powers of Berlin and Rome. 

The political calculations underlying the White 
Paper proved correct, as regards the Jews, but only 
partly accurate as regards the Arabs. Palestinian 
Jewry, in spite of Land Regulations, Immigration 
Restrictions, and the general anti-Jewish attitude of 
the administration proved themselves faithful allies 
of the British, sent more than thirty thousand men 
into the armed forces, built an important war indus- 
try, and, although continuing the struggle against 
the White Paper, avoided any step which might in- 
crease England’s difficulties in the war. The Arabs, 
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on the other hand, in Palestine as well as in Egypt | é lid 


and in Iraq, did not show any real change of attitude § : 


against invaders who were already on Egypt's soil, 9 4 I 
the failure of the recruiting campaign among the 
Palestinian Arabs are overwhelming proof of these 


facts. 


these facts, at least the White Paper would be | 
rescinded. After the terrible loss suffered by the | 
European Jewry, moreover, the demand of the Jewish 7 
State seemed not more than a partial compensation 7 
for all the injury inflicted on the Jewish people in the © 


twelve years of Nazi rule. But there is, after the war 
as before it, a thing called high policy which alone ™: 


decides, so it seems, the future of small peoples. | 
And from this point of view the policy of the Labor | 
Government in England is conducted on the same § 
lines as the Conservative Government of Mr. Cham.- | 
berlain in the years before 1939. q 


THE WORLD speaks about the possibility, perhaps ’ 
the probability and perhaps even the inevitability of | 


So, when the war ended, a year ago, the Yishuy |/ 
was convinced that, as a logical conclusion from all 7 


a third world war, a war between the victors of the ji 


just concluded conflict, a war of the Anglo-Saxon § 


powers with Russia. Policy today means preparation | 
for this contingency: thus a new type of appease- | 


ment policy appears. The enemy this time is not 
Germany but Russia. But the tendencies are similar. 7 


The Fifth Column is the nightmare of British policy. pt 


That is the reason why Great Britain endeavors by 4 


every means to conciliate India and is now ready to 
grant them as much independence as possible so long © 
as the British strategic position in India remains un- | 


assailable. That is the reason why Great Britain is |v 
ready for all concessions in the negotiations with | 


Egypt, except the reservations it insists on for the § 


event of war, where no concessions are contemplated. Jw 


Great Britain may evacuate its troops from Egypt, 


provided that in case of war they could immediately | 
return and not depend upon an invitation from the | 
Egyptian Government. And it is in the light of the | 


new appeasement policy that we must see the whole Jc 


British policy in the Near East and especially in 
Palestine. 

From the British point of view the Palestine ques 
tion has two aspects, and only these two aspects. One 
is strategic. The Suez Canal, the Haifa harbor, the 
oil refineries in Haifa, the oil pipeline, the airfields 
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o long 
Juitable Jewish buildings were available, Arab houses 
Vwere taken. One old Christian Arab family was 
Jorced to leave the house where they had resided for 
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"we great strategic value. Moreover Britain needs a 


ter and a base for its forces: Egypt will be 
acuated, in Syria and Lebanon no British troops 
| remain. Whether the negotiations to be opened 
ith Iraq in the near future may not have the same 


"walt of evacuating this country also, cannot be fore- 
yn. This leaves Transjordan and Palestine in the 


1 Egypt ' fiddle East. Transjordan’s independence means 
attitude | , eu 
in their | specially inasmuch as hostilities between Trans- 
British.» yo'dan and its southern neighbor, Saudi Arabia, are 
rhe war | Ways threatening. But Transjordan is a desert, 
t's soil, if nithout communications, without manpower. It is 
ng the | etainly not adequate for the strong British forces 
f these | thich it seems will be maintained in the area so long 


s the danger of war is impending. Hence Palestine 
Yishuy 7 
rom all 77 
uld be | 
by the | 
Jewish © 
nsation | 
> in the | 
he war | 
1 alone | 
Dieclared that reasons of security (especially after 
» Labor | 
e same | 
Cham. | 

‘stops and offices. It seems clear that the real inten- 

Tton was to find suitable accommodations for the 
erhaps | 
ility of q 
of the | 
Saxon | 
aration | 
Yxecuted within a number of months and not of days. 
The objective, however, is not the security of govern- 
Jnent or army buildings but the concentration of the 


ally complete dependence upon Great Britain, 


The great forces concentrated in the country today 
we certainly not needed only to cope with the 
faganah, the Irgun Tzvai Leumi and the Sternists. 
This concentration has not Palestinian, but Imperial 
wks to perform. And in connection.with this aspect 
ifthe problem it is very interesting to analyze what 
tappened in Jerusalem and to a smaller extent also 
in other towns of the country. The government has 


te King David incident) make it necessary to take 
wer a great number of buildings situated in the 
tater of Jerusalem and containing hundreds of 


Headquarters of the British Army, which are to be 
tmoved from Cairo to Palestine. Perhaps if the situ- 
tion in Palestine were different those measures 
wuld have been carried out in a more cautious 
wy and the evacuation of tenants would have been 


wtincipal military authorities of the Near East forces 


British point of view that Jews are, at least in Jeru- 
wlem, the only sufferers; but in Haifa, where no 


inumber of generations. It seems sometimes that 





ence Regulations 1945” allegedly intended against 


Jlewish terrorism, are putting really the country in a 
of the Jsate of war legislation and are applied, as the above 


whole | 


tited Haifa example shows, even in cases where no 
Jews and no terrorists whatsoever are concerned. 


THIs Is one aspect of the question, really a very 
‘imple one, if the true meaning and intention of 
British policy are understood. The other aspect is not 
% simple. The question which Britishers put to them- 
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selves is the following: To what extent are the in- 
habitants of the Near East and especially of Pales- 
tine reliable in case of war and to what extent are 
they potential “Fifth Columnists”? This question is 
answered differently for three types of Palestinians: 
effendis, fellahin, Jews. 

Russian post-war influence has had a similar effect 
in all the East European countries. In no country has 
full Communism been introduced, but in all coun- 
tries the big estates were taken from the landowners, 
with or without compensation, and given to the 
peasants. In a number of countries, in addition, heavy 
industry was nationalized. It is to be presumed that 
the same policy would be applied to the Near East 
countries. In Persia in the autonomous province of 
Azerbaijan this policy has already been initiated 
under Russian influence. British policy in the Near 
East was based in all countries and in all periods on 
relations with the effendi class, the big landowners, 
while the bulk of the population, the peasants, re- 
mained in a state of semi-serfdom. Even in Egypt, 
where England has ruled for some sixty years, prac- 
tically nothing was done for the amelioration of the 
economic, social and cultural conditions of the 
peasants. The same applies to Palestine, although 
some measures have been half-heartedly undertaken. 
But till now half of the Arab villages in Palestine are 
without schools, and plans for the agricultural de- 
velopment of the country are not only objected to 
when suggested by Jewish bodies, but are not under- 
taken even in cases where only Arabs would have 
the profit of it. 

The consequence is clear, the effendis have every- 
thing to fear from a Russian occupation, which would 
deprive them of their wealth, their social: status, and 
perhaps their lives. On the other side, the fellahin, 
as far as they are already politically awakened, cannot 
be expected to be a reliable instrument of any British 
policy which might be directed against Russia. 
Therefore England’s present policy is based, as in the 
past, exclusively on a small number of" rich effendi 
families, who in Egypt have no majority in Parlia- 
ment and who in Palestine are simply self-elected and 
self-appointed. 


AND NOW as regards the Jews, the Yishuv. It is well 
known that until the Bolshevist Revolution the 
greater part of Palestinian Jews came from Russia, 
and that after this time also many of the immigrants 
had a Russian education and were deeply influenced 
by Russian literature, Russian music, Russian social 
theory, and the Russian mode of life. On the other 
side it is very well known that the Jews in Palestine 
are and were always anti-Communists and have no 
sympathy whatsoever for the form of “socialism” 
practiced in Russia, We are proud to have erected 
in Palestine by peaceable means of work, organi- 
zation, and self sacrifice a strong workers’ movement, 
built up our working colonization and our co- 
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operatives without having to model them according 
to the Russian example. It should be known also 
to British policy that Zionism was and is persecuted 
in Russia, and that all attempts made by Zionist 
groups to find understanding and sympathy for our 
work in the circles of the Russian authorities have 
failed. During the war the heroic fight of the Red 
Army was greatly admired by the Palestinian Jews 
as it was in the whole world. Field ambulances were 
sent by Palestinian Jewry to the Red Army. But if 
anybody expected that this attitude would find re- 
sponse or any sign of sympathy on the part of the 
Soviets, he was greatly mistaken. Zionists are still in 
exile in Siberia as before the war. Moreover, even 
now, with British-Russian relations so strained, 
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nothing has been done by Russian policy to wig 
sympathy among the Jews, who are now engaged jg 
so bitter a struggle with the British administratio 
All these facts are known, certainly, to the British 
Government. Do they think that the Jews neverthe 
less have Russian sympathies and are unreliable, andy 
is it because of this that their policy is anti-Jewish? 
Or is it anti-Jewish, on the contrary, because Jews 
may safely be neglected, as before the last war, since! 
they are expected in any case to be loyal and faith 
ful towards England? It is difficult to answer 
question. But at any rate England seems to assume 
that the alliance with the effendis must be the corner-im' 
stone of Near East policy. 


A Yom Kippur Homily 


by Mark Dworzecki 


i iow WIND chase.i and tumbled stray pages from 
a book, swirling and scattering them among the 
dry, yellow-green leaves. The wind had swept them 
out from somewhere and chased them to our gutted 
and trench-pitted field. 

It was at the Goldfilz Concentration Camp in Esto- 
nia, between Narva and Reval. 

Stray pages danced in a whirl among the bodies 
bent over pick and spade, over pit and stone. Eyes 
dimmed by grief noted them. An aimless hand 
reached out and picked up a sheet. Jewish characters 
on the darkened, yellow page. 

Ye Jewish characters on the ravaged fields of 
distant Estonia—who has sown you? Who lost you 
on the last voyage of his life? To which unknown 
brother-in-fate do you bring a final message? 

In the evening the pages were brought to the camp 
barracks where they were deciphered and recognized: 

M’sikhta Rosh Hashana, Chapter II, pages 25, 26. 
They read the old words with the eagerness of people 
reading a press dispatch which has just arrived. 

Thus these pages became book and newspaper for 
the barracks. 

“,.. There was once a discussion among Tannaim 
concerning the setting of dates for holidays, and es- 
pecially of Yom Kippur; and Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi 
Gamaliel the Nasi were of different opinions. 

“Rabbi Gamaliel summoned Rabbi Joshua and 
said: I order you to come to me bearing your stick 
and your monies on the day Yom Kippur occurs ac- 
cording to your reckoning. 

“Rabbi Joshua was grieved, but he said to Rabbi 
Dusa ben Hyrcanos: ‘If we should question Rabbi 
Gamaliel’s beth din, we should have to question each 
and every beth din which existed from the time of 
Moses Our Teacher to the present day.... 


““And it is written (Exodus 24): And Aaron, ™ly 
Nadab, and Abihu and seventy of the elders of Israeli 
went up.... ; 

“Why were not all seventy elders mentioned by]; 
name? From this we learn that every group of three} 
which constitutes a beth din among Jews is like unto| 
a beth din of Moses Our Teacher.’ 1 

“So he took his stick in hand and his money and| 
went to Yavneh to see Rabbi Gamaliel on the day/ 
Yom Kippur occurred according to his reckoning. 

“Then Rabban Gamaliel got up and kissed him on | 
the forehead and said: ‘Come in peace, my teacher | 
and my pupil: my teacher in wisdom, and my pupil 
for thou hast heeded my words’.” 


AND AS the camp’s inmates journeyed farther, they | 
carried with them the torn pages—This was the 
newspaper, this, the book, this, an unfathomed des- 
tiny, a chance communication, a link in the chain of 
generations— | 

The pages were taken across the Baltic Sea and | 
brought to a camp of eighty thousand people—Stut- 
hof, near Danzig. 

Rosh Hashanah approached and a cruel northerly 
seawind cut sharply into the thinly clad inmates. They 
pressed body against body, hundreds of them squeezed 
together in the wind-swept area between the bat 
racks, until there was one solid wall of warmth com- 
posed of tightly pressed, ragged, freezing bodies. The 
guards swung their rubber truncheons, but could not 
break the tight wall. 

And when vital human warmth flowed as a stream § 
from body to body, a voice could be heard: And now § 
let us learn a perek—“Rabbi Joshua was grieved, but 
he said to Rabbi Dusa ben Hyrcanos: ‘If we should 
question Rabbi Gamaliel’s beth din, we should hart 
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ind-swept area where they stood in long lines from 
my dawn to almost dusk. Then they were appor- 
ined heaping ladles-full of hot, savory carrot and 
tato soup, such as these ragged people had not 
wen in many years. 
The wonderful odor of hot soup so taunted these 
yarved and frozen inmates that not all could refrain 
tom breaking their Yom Kippur fast. 
At night, in time for N’ia, they again formed 
temselves into a human wall and conducted a con- 
Wentration camp service. 

The old yellowed page turned up once more, and 
they read: 
9 “...So he took his stick in hand and his money 
Find went to Yavneh to see Rabbi Gamaliel on the day 
Yom Kippur occurred according to his reckoning.” 
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IN THE terror camp of Dautmergen, south Germany, 
igtoup of Yeshiva students used to meet from time 
Jo time to study a chapter of Mishnah before climb- 
ig up to their filthy wooden bunks for an uneasy 
ight’s sleep. 

They were tired and spent from the dusty work in 

Wie clay pits, as were the rest of the inmates; and they 
ney and Jvere tormented by hunger, as were the other in- 
the day mates; and they were soaked to the bone with drain- 
ning. Jae water, and for months had not bathed, and were 
him on Jovered with worms—such was the lot of all the 
teacher |Jamp’s inmates. 
y pupil ¥ (They were as all the inmates of the camp, having 
Jilteady forgotten to speak of their families, having 
Jileady stopped singing the ghetto songs which had 
er, they |Jonce carried them away and given solace. Only news 
vas the Jof the war fronts, which reached them through devi- 
ed des Jous channels, would sometimes awaken them from 
hain of Wtheir apathy and despair. ) 

One of the students, a thin, pale fellow from 
Novogrodek, used to recite a chapter of Mishnah 
fom memory, and the rest would repeat it after him, 
entence by sentence. 

Now and then the leader of the recitation would 
taise his voice and for the nth time would mumble 
into the barracks’ hall among the human shadows: 

“... I order you to come to me bearing your stick 
and your monies on the day Yom Kippur occurs ac- 
wording to your reckoning. ...” 

“...I order you...” 

And he used to say: 

_ “There is deep meaning in these words. It is my 
intention, if I survive, to go out and tell Jews that 
they may desecrate their own Yom Kippur in order 
to abide by the call of one who will be our Rabbi 
Gamaliel—just as it is written on that same page: 
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““,..In order to teach you that even the simplest 
among the simple, if he has been chosen a leader of 
the people, must be considered the worthiest among 
the worthy...” 


I DO NOT see them any longer, those who carried the 
old pages from camp to camp. And the one who dur- 
ing Dautmergen nights used to recite by heart the 
chapters from the Mishnah is gone, and no one says 
Kaddish for him. He did not go to rest in a Jewish 
grave. 

But, how often, in the course of heated discussions, 
when feeling runs high and each person is so com- 
pletely convinced of his truth—and each person has 
his own Yom Kippur which under no circumstances 
coincides with that of his neighbor and thinks that 
only his Yom Kippur is really Yom Kippur— 
then I see them, our brothers who are no longer with 
us, those, who in cold and hunger, dampness and 
filth, studied and devoted themselves to the story of 
Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi Gamaliel — 

And it seems to me that I hear the confessions of 
unknown millions: 

“Al khet shekhatanu—For the sin we have com- 
mitted of private fasts—and not participating in 
joint, communal, fasts. 

“For the sin we have committed in offering many 
private prayers—and not participating in communal 
prayer for all.” 

Then I suddenly want to get up and ask everyone: 
The people, its survival, and its unity, you say—lIs 
this the content of your life and struggle? Are you 
prepared? Are you prepared on behalf of your people, 
its survival and its unity, to violate your own, sep- 
arate Yom Kippur, and to accept as Yom Kippur the 
day which has been established for all Jews through 
word of the one whom Israel chooses as the head of 
its beth din? 

Are you prepared to take your stick in hand and go 
together with everyone to Rabbi Gamaliel on the day 
which is Yom Kippur according to your reckoning? 

* * * 

(The reader will say: I thought you were going to 
tell me a story about concentration camps and about 
matters of the past. But it seems to me, somehow, 
that you speak of today. It seems to me that you speak 
of national discipline after our catastrophe. ) 
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A Parable of Alienation 


JEWISH FRONTIER” 


by Daniel Bell 


“Woe to him who has no home.”—NIETZSCHE 


RTHUR KOESTLER, in his Dialogues with 

Death, describes the day before his capture by 
the Spanish fascists. He is standing on a hill outside 
the seaport town of Malaga. The Loyalist forces were 
evacuating the area, Queipo de Llano’s army was 
moving up rapidly. De Llano was eager to capture 
Koestler because of a book the Hungarian journalist 
had written exposing fascist atrocities. Although 
urged by his friends to flee, Koestler remained rooted 
to the spot. As he records the sensation, the setting of 
a brilliant, sunny day was peaceful and real; all else, 
the distant hub-bub, nearby confusion, the far-off rat- 
tling of gunfire, the word fascism, all were unreal. 
The only truth was his presence on the hill, outside 
a villa owned by a friend. Everything else was a sur- 
realist fantasy. The next day the town was occupied, 
and Koestler was captured, threatened with a death 
sentence, and finally jailed for a period of more than 
four months. 

This experience of the hill in Malaga as Koestler 
described it is no longer symbolic but a tangible actu- 
ality. Most living today has that blank awareness that 
gripped Koestler. The men at war had the constant 
feeling of, What am I doing here, Where did all this 
come from? Though it was the panic of war which 
had brought that feeling for a while to the level of 
conscious reflection, it is not a transient but a funda- 
mental experience of our time. People move about, 
in the huge caverns that modern technology has con- 
structed, with little sense of relationship to meaning- 
ful events. Life is experienced through the unreality 
of newspaper headlines or five-minute radio news 
flashes. We work together, but live as atomized be- 
ings, no longer controlling our lives but carried by 
events. 

This quality of being lost is the most pervasive 
symptom of the alienation of our times. The break- 
down of brotherhood, the loss of the immediate emo- 
tional reward which arises out of the spontaneous 
actions of work and play—for that is the basic mean- 
ing of love—have created a deep tension in the so- 
cial make-up of modern man. It is a strain which he 
cannot long endure,—under which in fact he has 
already cracked. 

The root of this alienation and this strain lies, I 
believe, in the divorce in our contemporary world 
between moral and secular conceptions. Our moral 
world still proclaims the primitive traditionalism of 
kinship, coherence, personalism; we live in a secular 
world—dominated by the rationalization of life, the 
cumulative “division of labor” into minute and di- 
verse specialities, and the resultant impersonality. 


In this situation, the Jew plays a special role. His 
life and his wanderings are, in a sense, the image of 
the world’s destiny. His heightened sense of his own 
alienation is a prescient tremor of the quake to come, 
for as Auden has written of Kafka, “It was fit and 


proper that (he) should have been a Jew, for the 
Jews have for a long time been placed in the position 


in which we are now all to be, of having no home.” 


I 
The Alienation of the World 


UR WORLD, as Benjamin Nelson points out 7 

in a commentary on Max Weber, is a world of 7 
“otherhood”.’ The joining of the Protestant Ethic 7 
to a rational economic calculation of the ways of life 7 
encouraged the growing tendency of men to ignore |] 
the relationships of brotherhood, based on personal 7 
bonds, in social action, and to act towards all men as 7 
“others,” linked by impersonal ties. Emerging capi- 7 
talism found that “brotherhood,” or the traditional 7 
ways, hindered the rational pursuit of economic ends. 7 
Whole areas of living once considered sacred were 7 


thus rendered profane. 


In the general rationalization of society, the tradi- 7 
tionalist ethic which is rooted in the tribalism of the 7 
Old Testament had to be abolished. The moral con- | 
ceptions that ruled economic relations in pre-capital- 7 
ist society were marked by a dualism in the attitude 7 
toward profit. As described by Weber in his General © 
Economic History, within the family group there | 
was “attachment to tradition and to the pietistic rela- 7 
tions of fellow members of tribe, clan and house- 


community, with the exclusion of the unrestricted | 
quest of gain within the circle of those bound together | 
by religious ties.” Toward the stranger, the “other, | 


there was “absolutely unrestricted play of the gain | 
spirit in economic relations, every foreigner being | 
originally an enemy in relation to whom no ethical 7 


restrictions apply; that is, the ethics of internal and 


external relations are categorically distant.” The de- 7 
velopment of capitalism and the introduction of an | 
impersonal ethic involved “the bringing in of calcu J 


lation into the traditional brotherhood, displacing the 
old religious relationship. As soon as accountability 
is established within the family community, and eco- 
nomic relations are no longer strictly communist, | 
there is an end of the naive piety and its repression 
‘The effects of the development of “otherhood” upon the moral 
conceptions of our times and the historical setting in which this 
shift of attitude took place are developed by Mr. Nelson in his 
forthcoming study, "The Idea of Usury” which will be published 


next year by Princeton University Press as No. III in its History 0 
Ideas series. I am indebted to Mr. Nelson for this distinction % 
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{the economic impulse.” Traditionalist relation- 
‘hips, even that between master and slave, could be 
" giged by ethical rules since persons acting directly 
_ ,ete involved, “but the relations between the mort- 
‘age creditor and the property which was pledged 
‘ot debt or between an endorser and the bill of ex- 
ange would at least be exceedingly difficult if not 


ole. His 4 a 
" “mpossible to moralize. 






















mage of i , 
his own The growth of rationalization also meant the in- 
0 come, easing separation of men from the immediate ex- 
“fit and| rience of the rationale of their work. Marx has 
for the “mphasized the divorce of the worker from the means 
position _f production, arising from concentration of owner- 
home.” tip; Veblen has shown that this separation is 

“teightened by the very nature of modern technology, 

‘ince the planning of work is removed from the shop 

‘ind centralized in an impersonal organization; 

“Weber has argued finally, that these are cases of an 
nts our en broader trend which he calls rationalization, 
orld of ‘the modern soldier being equally separated from 
t Ethic the means of violence, the scientist from the means 


of life | of enquiry, and the civil servant from the means of 

ignore | «dministration.”” 

ersonal') This comprehensive rationalization of modern 

men as Jliving pointed to the inevitable depersonalization. 

g capi: ~The German sociologist Georg Simmel wrote in 
1903: 


litional © 


cends. |] “The modern spirit has become more and more a 
1 were | alculating one... Through the calculation of mone- 
Jury values there has entered into social relation- 
> tradi- 7 shins a precision and a degree of certainty in the 
of the Tdefinition of equalities and inequalities and an un- 
i con- |) ambiguousness in agreements and arrangements, just 
apital- 4s externally this precision has been brought about 
ttitude 7 through the general diffusion of watches . . . Punc- 
eneral  wality, calculability, and exactness which are re- 
there mired by the complications and extensiveness of 
C tela- |) metropolitan life are not only most intimately con- 
house- J nected with its capitalistic and intellectual character, 
rricted | but also color the content of life and are conducive 
gether + 0 the exclusion of those irrational, instinctive, sov- 
ther,” 7 eign human traits and impulses which originally 
840 |) eek to determine the form of life within, instead of 
being J receiving it from the outside in a general, schemat- 
thical | ically precise form . . . It is in the light of this that 
and Wwe can explain the passionate hatred of men like 
1e de- 7} Ruskin and Nietzsche for the metropolis—men who 
of a |} found the value of life only in unschematized indi- 
calcu- 7 vidual expressions which cannot be reduced to exact 
g the equivalents and in whom, on that account, there 
bility J fowed from the same source as did that hatred, the 
| ec0- 7 hatred of the money economy and of the intellectu- 
ust, Ff alism of existence.””* 
| ei 
*From the introduction to From Max Weber by H. H. Gerth and 
motll | C. Wright Mills, Oxford University Press. 
h this ‘The Metropolis and the Mental Life by Georg Simmel. I have 
in his followed, with modifications, the translation by Edward A. Shils, 
ished included in the University of Chicago Social Science Readings. 
of TH Another translation may be found in Systematic Sourcebook in 
on 8 Ff Rural Sociology by Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin, Vol. I. 
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OVER THE past hundred and fifty years, the capitalist 
economic ethic has been stripped of its religious sup- 
port. The sanction of the Protestant “calling,” the 
ascetic devotion to work and thrift and gain, has 
given way to an Epicureanism and glorification of 
luxury and debauch. The rhythms of factory life and 
the human relationships it imposes dominate our 
moods and manners. The result is a life of “other- 
hood” — where common living has given way to 
rational exploitation—although our moral precepts 
still dictate that men should live in brotherhood. 

This condition of “otherhood,” with its repression 
of spontaneity and personalist affections between 
men has created a tremendous strain. Subtly these 
tensions have fashioned an urge for belonging, one 
of the most compelling needs of our day. That yearn- 
ing has been skillfully utilized by the Nazis in their 
call for Gemeinschaft and the Communists in their 
cry for Comradeship. However warped, these doc- 
trines are an affirmation of a need for brotherhood 
which the world has denied. 

In this situation, the Jew, forced to assume openly 
the role of the “other,” is doubly suspect. He is sus- 
pect for what he is and also feared for what he 
symbolizes. He is a constant reminder of the moral 
contradiction from which the Gentile is inwardly 
seeking to flee. A deeper knowledge heightens this 
fear. The Jew, while alienated in his relation to the 
Gentile world, is pictured as a whole person. The 
Gentile, however, is estranged from his world, his 
life is fragmented, his guilt large, and he suffers the 
torment of not even realizing the source of his 
estrangement. The estranged Gentile desperately 
seeks cohezence and wants to reconcile himself to this 
world. The alienated Jew, self-conscious of his posi- 
tion, knows he is irreconcilable, and by his voca- 
tion of alienation sits in judgment on the world. This 
paradox produces an ambivalent attitude in the Gen- 
tile’s conception of the Jew. On the one hand, he 
envies the alleged traditionalism of the Jew, sees the 
family structure as the source of its strength, even 
exaggerates that strength by charging the Jew with 
“clannishness.” Yet, while envying this cohesiveness, 
he also regards it as a threat to himself. He sees it 
as a means of competition which places him at a 
disadvantage. Further, the Jew, with the perspective 
of the outsider, can exercise a natural skepticism 
which, when focused on the Gentile world, reveals 
the hollowness of its pretensions to community. 

The accusation of clannishness is important in 
understanding the insecurity of the Gentile. For in 
this charge the Jews are deemed to be the disrupters 
of the solidarity of the larger society—a spurious one 
— because they form the most close-knit type of 
primary group organization which refuses to dissolve 
within the larger sphere. In this impersonal, atom- 
istic, insecure world, the Jews seem to possess the 
magic key to mutuality, identification, and unity. One 
might say that there is the nub of modern anti- 
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Semitism.' The Gentile world in its state of psycho- 
logical crisis cannot brook outsiders or any reminder 
of the moral contradictions which produce the crisis. 
Moreover, it sees in the homelessness of the Jew the 
image of its own estrangement, but with the uneasy 
premonition that this homelessness means a perma- 
nent dissolution of its world because of the lack of 
any genuine social cohesion. Thus, the very existence 
of the Jew is the provocation of anti-Semitism. 


A PERSONAL experience is relevant here. A., a sensi- 
tive Gentile boy and close friend of mine, has grown 
up and revolted against the anomie of his shabby, 
Southern world. Coming to New York, he became 
active in the radical youth movement and soon occu- 
pied some posts of responsibility and leadership. 
When the war came he enlisted, and a long ex- 
change of letters followed. After a series of discus- 
sion, A. wrote me: “I know that the alienation of 
which you speak is only a temporary, artificial thing, 
that it dissolves once you find yourself on native 
grounds again. In a sense there is no America except 
where men are fighting. All the energy and spirit of 
our generation has been exported to these shell- 
pocked beaches. I am with these boys, and I find 
myself growing like them even as an expatriate melts 
into a foreign land . . . There are reasons why the 
Jew is not in his place at war .. . for one thing he 
is sensitive enough not to share the casual brutal 
attitude we have towards the Jap, and his imagina- 
tion is too lurid to be casual about the approaching 
horror; war is for the callous, and callousness is one 
virtue the Jew can never attain . . . the castration of 
will is so inevitable in the liberalism of our time. The 
Jews are particularly prone to it because the liberal- 
ism of our generation is a Jewish liberalism, combin- 
ing the language of idealism with the spirit of mate- 
rialism ... You say you have lost your community. I 
could not have survived this new atmosphere if I had 
not come to it stripped of pride and confessing myself 
an expatriate, but it is an unstable community and it 
will not last out the war...” 

This intellectual anti-Semitism is increasingly 
shared. The charge is accurate, but the gun is pointed 
the wrong way. Someone, something is keeping the 
world from brotherhood. The Jew who espouses 
skepticism toward dominant values seems to be the 
one. The urge toward personification finds an easy 
outlet. Yet the deeper forest, the rationalization of 
society and the divorce from its own moral codes, is 
lost for the trees. 


ARTHUR KOESTLER has argued in a recent article 
on Palestine that “it is time to liquidate this anachro- 


“An unpublished study by the Institute of Social Research at 
Columbia University on Antisemitism among American Labor 
graphically demonstrates the emotional hunger felt by the workers 
for brotherhood and the envy and resentment shown toward the 
Jews for their alleged solidarity. Themselves trapped on the bottom 
rungs of the ladder of vertical social mobility, they cannot under- 
stand how the Jews are able to rise into the middle classes, unless 
it is because “they stick together.” 
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nism of a people who are neither nation, community, 
or religious sect.” Koestler’s answer is assimilation, 
But it takes two sides to make a bargain. What are 
the conditions of assimilation? Are they feasible? 
The Jews are a chosen people, if not by God, then 
by the rest of the world. A fore-ordained dialectic 
reinforces this fact. Most Jews grow up casually 
accepting or ardently seeking cultural assimilation, 
They find themselves, however, rejected by the domi- 
nant culture because of its historical fear of the Jew, 
This rejection then turns the Jew towards an idep- 


tification with his past and a vocal assertion of cul. | 


tural difference; a situation, in turn, which reinforces 
the Gentile world’s historical memory in its suspicion 
of the Jew. Hence, an impasse. 

Historically, the only condition for Jewish full 
assimilation which the Gentile world will accept is 


not the negative act of repudiating the identity of | 


Jewishness, but the positive step of embracing the 
Gentile religions. 


But above and beyond the issue whether the Gen- 


tile world would permit a fundamental tolerance is 
the question: Can the Gentiles ever allow the Jews 
to disown their identity? Do not the Gentiles “need” 
the Jews, either as a necessary hairshirt for their own 
conscience, or as a group to be used for a blood 
sacrifice in an effort to escape the fear of a fall from 
grace? 

Is not this question insoluble as long as the world 
lives in a state of permanent alienation? 


II 
The Alienation of the Jewish Family 


_ his own world, the Jew faces a different 
problem of defining himself as a personality. 
Here the focus of his living is the nature of, and his 
relation to, his family. 

American Jewish life, both in the ghetto and in 
the greater polis, has had a dialectical quality that 
shapes its basic expressions: the personal environment 
of the immigrant generation was defined by a perva- 
sive love that emerged out of the concreteness of 
family experience, since ritual and social life were 
one. As he grew up, the young Jew confronted with 
the pressure of secularization gradually detached him- 
self from this source. But the secular world, stripping 
him of his kinship, could offer no other unity or put- 
pose in its place. Today the Jew feels the loss of this 
concreteness of love so necessary for all moral life. 
As a result, he turns back into himself, creating 
either a pride or resentment in an empty status. It is 
this loss of communal love which is the source of 
the self-love and the self-hate, the arrogant chauvin- 
ism and the cringing sycophancy so characteristic of 
Jewish life in our time. 

The significance of communal family as the source 
of love in Jewish living can best be understood by 
comprehending each individual’s need for love and 
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mmunity, 9, crucial role of love in western religious experi- 
imilation, nce, In Catholicism, the church is an agency for 
Wat ate Dinning love and salvation, its tolerant forgiveness 
feasible? ough confessional the healing salve for sin. 
0d, then imong the Protestants, each man can lean upon God 
dialectic jrectly and through that grace reach love. In Jewish 
Casually ife the cradle of love is the family. It is more primi- 
nilation, we and tribal, yet more direct and intimate than any 
2¢ domi- wher creed. It is also, in our time, the most painful. 
" Jew. ror the heritage of each Jew is the loss of home and 
Mn seo te destiny of footsore wandering. The story of the 
Airhes prodigal Son, thus, is ever alive. But it is more mean- 
inforces igful and real today, for the Prodigal Son’s Return 
'Spiclon an rarely be realized. The Jew values the quality of 
uctifice which characterized that home, yet he knows 
; ‘ fal hat two languages, not one, are spoken, and the sons 
cept ts gnnot speak to the elders. 
ry oe In the Catholic world, one can leave one’s home 
ng the Jind wander in various fields, but the tents of the 
Vehurch are large, its compassion great, forgiveness 
ee Jeasy. The loss of home in Protestant living is more 
—_* Viificult, yet not shattering, for each man is still part 
: Jews of the entire community of sinners who are bound 
need 3 by an impersonal ethic of love. But in Jewish life, 
rbrine Jech home is an island unto itself, and the severing 
blood Vof the ties of family and tradition causes a tremor 
from J which can never be settled. The position of the Jews 
through the centuries, a stranger in every land, no 
ion Fioice, no ban their own, deepens this traumatic con- 
J iition. For not only have they no home as their own 
asa people, but within each alien culture the strange 
gods tear away the sons and there is no home in the 
7 family. ; 
The young Jew is left helpless, and aware. He is 
rent aware of a distance both from the Jewish culture 
lity. 7 from which he came and the Gentile culture into 
| his which he cannot or will not enter. He is helpless, for 
The cannot find his roots in either. Yet out of this 
lin “Jtension of understanding and inhibition has been 
that 7 bred a new kind of Jew, the Jew of alienation, a Jew 
ent +7 who consciously accepts this situation and utilizes his 
‘va- | alienation to see, as if with a double set of glasses, 
of | each blending their perspective into one, the nature 
ere | of the tragedy of our time. 
ith 7 
m- || JEWISH WRITING in America, until recently, has 
ng shown a curious insensitivity to this theme. It has 
It- 7 dealt with two almost disparate motifs, the experi- 
us | ences of the fathers and the experiences of the sons. 
fe. | And while it has fully told of those experiences, it 
1g (7 has rarely explored their meaning or assessed the 
is 7 general position of the Jew in this land. 
at The immigrant group, Asch, Pinski, Singer, sought 
to recapture the flavor of the unity of ghetto life in 
bf Poland. Where they turned to the American scene, 
as Cahan in the Rise of David Levinsky, or Asch in 
© | The Mother, or Z. Libin in his short stories, their 
y concern was with the emotional adjustment of the 
immigrant to a strange soil. 
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The first generation of American-bred writers 
dealt largely with the sons and their efforts to escape 
the old world by accepting a new. Mike Gold in 
Jews Without Money, Isidore Schneider's From the 
Kingdom of Necessity, Joseph Gollomb’s Unquiet 
or Sam Ornitz’s Haunch, Paunch and Jowl treated 
the problem of secularization. Their characters sought 
to flee the miasma of slum life either by accepting 
the materialist values of the dominant culture or 
escaping into the radical movement to merge their 
identities in the larger brotherhood of the deracinated. 


A second generation of native Jewish novelists 
mainly repeated the themes of the first, with the 
Hemingway imprint in evidence in the hard-boiled 
approach. Jerome Weidman’s Harry Bogen, or Budd 
Schulberg’s Sammy Glick are merely sophisticated 
versions of Sam Ornitz’s Meyer Hirsch. (The real 
story, parenthetically, in Schulberg’s novel is not 
what makes Sammy run, but the question, Why 
didn’t his brother run?). Albert Harper’s ‘little 
people’ are a more subdued variant of the first gen- 
eration’s radical cardboard figures. 


ONE OTHER representative writer, Clifford Odets, 
has attempted to approach the nature of Jewish 
tragedy and has met with a broader response. Odets, 
like Gold, Weidman, and other etchers of American 
Jewish life, has reproduced the nostalgic flavor, the 
clangor, the rhythms and language, but with a truer 
and more sympathetic ear. The mother slaves, as Jew- 
ish mothers do, and the son does not understand, as 
Jewish sons don’t until it is too late. Actually, though, 
Odets has given us idiom, not character. The people 
he projects are true because they are precipitates of 
the middle class Jewish family with which we are 
familiar. But his characters are stock models, with 
no individual variation; and so, they have no basic 
dignity, for dignity derives from a sense of the am- 
biguities of living and the emergence of coherent 
values from the inner tensions. They are not alive, 
and the sense of pathos which is the nerve fibre of 
Jewish life does not flow from their actions; it is 
breathed into the characters by the audience. This 
great stimulus towards audience participation is why 
Odets has been so successful. 

Odets has been compared with Chekhov because 
their methods of revealing character are the same; 
their people talk out and unfold the pain in their 
lives on the surface of a heartrending babble. With 
Chekhov the pathos is clear since the nature of the 
tragedy is unambiguous. The social structure which 
produced the tension is part of the setting. With 
Odets, all we can see is the foreground of frustra- 
tion, but the source and necessity is never clear. In 
Awake and Sing, why is the Berger family frustrated? 
Because they are impoverished petit bourgeoisie in 
a capitalist world, or because they are Jews? The 
answer is never stated, although the distinction is 
real and crucial. Odets’ answer was that our society 
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does not offer economic security or chances for ad- 
vancement. “He dreams all night of toilets like a 
monument,” says Grandfather Jacob, sardonically 
describing the effect of Hollywood on young imagi- 
nations. The implication is that Hollywood is a fake 
because we all do not and cannot have these toilets. 
That is the crime. Yet is it Odets’ answer that “suc- 
cess” or security is the answer? Uncle Morty the 
dress manufacturer is a success. He has a toilet like 
a monument, and a Japanese valet and luscious 
mistress to boot. Is Uncle Morty therefore secure? 
Are his problems as a Jew less real? 

Odets was delineating the frustration of Jewish 
life, not its alienation, the effect not the source. Con- 
sequentiy, his solution is not understanding, but a 
muddled aggression. Ralphie Berger, the hero, goes 
off to mount the barricades. Yet I doubt whether that 
is the solution of the dilemma. For the etiology of 
frustration also lies in the special conditions of being 
Jewish, and this has to be grasped first before one 
can turn to the more difficult question as to what 
positive social roles are possible. 

As with any cultural situation, the crisis of the 
Jewish family and individual inevitably finds its re- 
flection in the literature and finds a voice. One of 
these voices is the novelist and critic, Isaac Rosenfeld. 


ll 
The Alienation of the Young Jew 


ae HIS autobiographical novel Passage From 
Home, Isaac Rosenfeld becomes a major inter- 
preter of the perceptions and emotions of the young 
Jewish intellectual. Seen as a parable, which I believe 
it is, the story recapitulates the phylogeuy of a race 
in its search for moral independence; and only as a 
parable does its true poignancy and anguish appear. 

Passage From Home spans the summer of a four- 
teen year old boy named Bernard. But it is not an 
attempt to recreate adolescent life. It is a reflection, 
a musing, a reordering of crucial meanings which 
first become clear at that age. The opening lines of 
the book remark: “I remember the year in which I 
first felt respect for human intelligence. I was four- 
teen, a precocious child, as senstive as a burn.” 

Some critics found difficulty in accepting such per- 
ceptions in a fourteen year old. Yet it is precisely 
at this age that one does, almost in a flash, realize 
the nature of one’s destiny. A prefatory inscription, 
taken from Paul’s epistles to the Corinthians, sets 
the tone of the book: 

“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I thought 
as a child: but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things. 

“For now we see through a glass darkly; but then 
face to face; now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known.” 


*"New York, The Dial Press, 1946. 
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Here, then, is an attempt to blend two subtle 
essences: the unblinking perceptions of the child 
uncorrupted by the regulated compromises of |ater 
living, and the firs¢ insights of the adolescent into the 
pain of the world. 


The plot, if one must indicate the story line as 
such, deals with the conflict of father and son; the 
flight of the son to an estranged aunt; an attempt 
to become part of her life by arranging an affair 
between her and a Gentile “cousin” with whom the 
boy identifies himself; the shoddy nature and break. 
up of the affair; the return home in an attempt to 
regain love; and, as foreshadowed from the start, 
failure in that attempt. 

The story seen in this bare dimension is admittedly 
thin. But it gains depth from other considerations; 
for the quest of the young adolescent is to find under. 
standing. Missing in the novel are the sprawling, 
clangorous sketches of immigrant life, or the other 
conventional hallmarks of the Jewish novel of Amer- 
ican life: the mawkish weltschmerz; the self-pitying 
torments of growing up in a hostile world; the 
goyishe gangs waiting at the street corners to initiate 
the young Jew into the realities of metropolitan life. 
Rosenfeld is concerned with the inner thread of 
meaning rather than the outer world of sensation. He 
treats the young Jew as a sensitive person trying to 
face the implications of maturation. For most young 
Jews, racial antagonism is an experience encountered 
much later in life. Youth and adolescence were spent 
in the closed confines of a Jewish world. The metro- 
politan ghettoes were tangible, real, cosmopolitan, 
and almost self-sufficient. Being a Jew was a simple, 
undramatic, accepted fact of life. There was a knowl- 
edge of being different. But this was taken for 
granted. 

Seen as a search for meaning, Rosenfeld’s story 
becomes a parable, as do all searches for basic truths 
which define our lives. This one is, in modern setting, 
the story of the prodigal son. In the original, the 
prodigal son returns home, his quest revealing to him 
that home, the concreteness of family love, is the 
greatest truth.’ Rosenfeld’s retelling of the story has 
a modern ending. The Jew cannot go home. He can 
only live in alienation. 


ROSENFELD’S opening pages are a warm, evocative 
picture of the Passover ceremony. He has an ear for 
Jewish rhythms which ring more true than the con- 
ventional attempts to reproduce them by stilted ideo- 
graphs of inverted spelling or neologisms. “Pass- 
over,” he writes, “has always been my favorite holi- 
day ... although it never had more than an almost 
perversely romantic significance.” It is, I suspect, the 





°The son who has remained home resents the fact that he who 
is true and faithful is not rewarded while the wayward one 1s 
greeted with the fatted calf. The moral is perhaps that he who 
has ventured forth to seek the truth himself is judged wiser than 
one who has accepted the dominant values uncritically. 
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ayorite holiday of all Jewish children. The bustle, 
he warm smells of cooking and the wine, the close- 
ess of the family squeezed about the enlarged dining 
oom table, the sly attempts of the children to steal 
he afikomen the competitive recitation of the Hag- 
dah, the singing of Daiyenu and the kid bought for 
wo zuzim—all this gains meaning as a manifesta- 
ion of the concreteness of family love as the bind- 
ing element in Jewish life. 

This world, however warm and real as it is in its 
wn moments, is only a mirage within the impersonal 
Gentile world, and the young adolescent slowly be- 
ins to detach himself from it. The family world is 
one pole, but there is also the world of Minna, the 
wnt. Her attraction for Bernard, the adolescent, is 
that she leads her own life, divorced from the com- 
nitments and staleness of family life; she is emanci- 
sated. Bernard thinks he is in love with Minna. 
There is also a hint of a quasi-Oedipal relationship 
which has bearing on his relations with his father. 
He goes to her apartment, tries to act grown-up, 
steals a kiss in some secret hope of response, but is 
sharply rebuffed. Bernard seeks to reach Minna by 
introducing to her his “cousin” Willy, a Gentile who 
had been married to Bernard’s cousin, now deceased. 
In Willy’s freedom and loneliness Bernard sees a kin- 
ship, imagines a vision of his own future. One of 
Willy’s stories creates the symbolic identity. Willy 
had run away from home, wandered afar and then 
retraced his steps. 

“Almost a year had passed, but as he was going 
home his wandering seemed to him no more than an 
extension of the first day and he expected his father 
10 beat him with an anger preserved from the morn- 
ing of his departure .. . (the father) came to the 
door saying, “That you, boy?’ and shook hands with 
him and led him to the stove .. . There were no 


_ blows, no questions asked. The old man looked him 


over, saw he had grown and was satisfied . . . Their 

meeting after nearly a year told Willy that from 

then on his father would respect him and regard him 
asaman... It surprised him to find, after a year’s 
absence, that he should return not with his mother, 
not his brothers or his sisters, but with his father 
stamped in his heart and driven into his soul, to re- 
semble above all else the man he had fled.” 

“Of all the stories I had heard Willy teli,” remarks 

Bernard, “it was the one which made the deepest 
| impression upon me— perhaps because its theme 
suited me so well, expressing my own loneliness and 
reassuring me in my fear of my father.” 

Bernard feels that he will have to leave home, yet 
he must exploré all the threads of attachment. A 
minor counterpoint in the story reveals the tension. 
Bernard goes to live for a weekend with his grand- 
father, the family patriarch who lives on the inter- 
mittent gifts of his children. The grandfather’s life 
sums up the nature of family love. Yet Bernard finds: 
"I was tired of it, tired of this poor, overdone figure 
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of an old man, his endless complaints and ironies . . . 
his constant and unalleviated schlepperei. Was this, 
then, that Jewish spirit from which I had shut my- 
self off?” Later he walks with the old grandfather 
through the ghetto section, and the two enter the 
home of Reb Feldman, a Khassidic melamed. There 
the atmosphere is subtly transformed. The rhythm 
of discussions creates a low hymn of quiet, which, as 
the murmuring chant rises, suddenly breaks into a 
thapsodic dance crescendo. Another side of the grand- 
father is revealed. “A look of completeness lay on 
his face, an expression of gratitude, as if for the 
ecstatic understanding to which Feldman had led 
him. Though unable to understand, I had shared the 
experience of that ecstasy, and I, too, felt grateful 
for it.” 


YET BERNARD knows that this cannot be his world. 
This too is a world of moments, an echo of the past. 
Irresistibly he is drawn to Minna. He hunts out her 
place of work, watches her from a distance, follows 
her, seeks to understand those mainsprings which 
drove her from the family and towards her own way 
of life. As he stands waiting for her on a street corner 
he reflects on the essential loneliness of life, the 
“empty space, which one might never hope to fill, 
stretched between person and person . . .” And Ber- 
nard knows that loneliness was always with him, “as 
a token both secret and obvious” of his own exist- 
ence. 

“For as a Jew, I was acquainted, as perhaps a 
Negro might be, with the alien and divided aspect 
of life that passed from sight at the open approach, 
but lingered, available to thought, ready to reveal 
itself to anyone who would inquire softly. I had 
come to know a certain homelessness in the world, 
and took it for granted as a part of nature; had seen 
in the family, and myself acquired, a sense of sad- 
ness from which both assurance and violence had 
forever vanished. We had accepted it unconsciously 
and without self-pity, as one might accept a sentence 
that had been passed generations ago, whose terms 
were still binding though its occasion had long been 
forgotten. The world is not entirely yours; and our 
reply is: very well, then not entirely. There were 
moments, however, when this minor world was more 
than universe enough; times as when grandfather 
would be raised to nobility, or when the family gath- 
ered of a holiday, would distill so rare and joytul a 
spirit that all the assurance which had been lacking 
would rush back in a flood and one could feel the 
presence of God in it, and one could cry, “This is 
reality, truth, beauty, freedom! What has the rest 
of the world to compare?’ But then, this too would 
vanish, and I would ask, ‘What Am I?’ ... For as a 
Negro might ponder his outer body, asking himself 
why it should differ from other men’s when inwardly 
he felt his common humanity, so I would consider 
my skin, my eyes, my hair and wonder why I should 
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feel an inner difference when outwardly I was the 
same as other men...” 

Bernard leaves home after a quarrel with his father 
regarding his father’s past relationship with Minna 
—an episode which is still a mystery for Bernard— 
and goes to live with Minna and Willy. But emanci- 
pation was not there; it was merely an empty exist- 
ence. Minna’s life was prosaic, rhythmless, spiritless. 
She, too, was searching, but never even half-vaguely 
understanding what she was searching for. Her 
emancipation was only in the realm of sex, that 
escape valve of American society. Minna, he finds, 
had been secretly married to, but had left, Mason, a 
Jewish cabaret owner, a character stripped of all 
remnants of Jewish feeling, who had taken on all 
the grosser aspects of the raw Chicago life about 
him: the sadistic jokes, the jaded taste of sex, liquor, 
and glazed sensation for the sake of sensation. Having 
fled Mason, Minna had whirled through a series of 
affairs and has now taken up with Willy. Willy, 
however, with his lazy ways, begins to irk Minna, 
and unable to rid herself of him directly she recalls 
Mason and in a cruel, wild party they jeer him out 
of the house. 


BERNAR? ‘s left with shattered hopes and strong 
shame; ©. out of the penitence of shame there 
emerges a yearning for home, for acceptance by his 
father, to be the prodigal son and realize the concrete- 
ness of family love as the source of grace. Bernard 
seeks out his father. He wants to confess his delib- 
erate intention of hurting his father in order to re- 
ceive compassion. He tries to explain. “(My father) 
looked at me sadly, as if to say, ‘Can’t you under- 
stand that I don’t demand an explanation? It is I 
who have to explain.’ I realized then—without being 
aware of it I had feared this most of all—that our 
guilt was doubled and shared, and I felt so much the 
greater need to affirm my own.” Bernard concludes 
in the last passage of the book: 

“I had wanted to make an absolute commitment 
of the truth I had discovered about myself. Our lives 
contain a secret, hidden from us. It is no more than 
the recognition of our failing; but to find it is all 
of courage, and to speak of it the whole of truth. If 
this was an error of childishness, I was proud to be a 
child . . . Now, I thought, it was too late. I had put 
off declaring myself only to have my father deprive 
me of my last opportunity. From now on I was bound 
to accept him without question—and if without fear, 
also without the knowledge that there lay some truth 
between us into which we both might enter. My only 
hope had been to confess that I did not love him, 
to admit I had never known what love was or what 
it meant to love, and by that confession to create it. 
Now it was too late. Now there would only be life 
as it came and the excuses one made to himself for 
accepting it.” 

At this point manhood begins. At this point, in a 
true bar-mitzvah, begins the assumption of alienation. 
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IV 
The Position of the Intellectual Jew 


. pertener pi as a young Jewish intellectual, has me ii 


followed a course which many other young Jew. 


ish intellectuals have taken.’ At an early age, a prod. 


uct of Chicago’s West Side, he entered the radical 
movement, was an active Socialist on the University 


of Chicago campus, joined the Trotskyite movement 


in the late ’thirties and left soon after as the general 
futility, rigidity, and fatal Bolshevist direction of the 
party was revealed. Today he stands, as many, a 
homeless, independent radical. Unlike some captious 
radicals, who, in their fear of Stalinism have identi- 
fied democracy with capitalism, Rosenfeld still re- 
tains a deep critical sense regarding the inequalities, 
injustice, mechanistic, oppressive nature of an ex- 
ploitative society. At this juncture, he, with many 
like him, are in mid-passage. 

We reject the basic values of American society as 
they stand. The increasing centralization of decision, 
the narrowing of the area of free moral choice, the 
extension into all domains, particularly the cultural, 
of the rationalized, stilted forms of mass organization 
and bureaucracy, the rising sense of nationalism as 
a product of the war, all of these heighten the aware- 
ness that the way of life resulting from these pres- 
sures—the rawness, vulgarity, mass sadism and sense- 
less sybaritism, the money lust and barbaric extrava- 
gances—can only stifle creativity and free living. 

The bureaucratic age into which we are moving 
is an inexorable extension of the rationalism of ethics 
and economics. Its outline can be glimpsed in the 
anguished reflections of Kafka, Toller, or von Hor- 
vath. It has been foretold more dispassionately by 
Burckhardt and Max Weber. It is an “official” world 
where art, literature, and culture especially will 
bloom in pattern under the watering hand of the 
official gardener. For it will require, as it has already 
begun to practice, a corruption by word and image. 
Organic in its conception, it can only exist by stimu- 
lating a spurious brotherhood, while in practice atom- 
izing man. 

What meaningful role can the young Jewish in- 
tellectual play in such a world? The problem inheres 
in the very nature of being a Jew and an intellectual. 
If, as a primary aim, one seeks to understand, the 
effort by its nature inhibits action. Assuming an 
activist role involves subordination to a black-and- 
white judgment. In a world of organized forces each 
seeking to exact its own conformities, how can one 
maintain a critical temper? To join one of the com- 
peting interest blocs one must become either a cynic, 
or a romantic—like my friend A. Yet the intellectual 
knows too well the ambiguities of motives and in- 

"While I have written only of Rosenfeld, this discussion caf 
apply generally to such writers as Saul Bellow, Paul Goodman, 
Delmore Schwartz, Clement Greenberg, whose writings have also 
dealt largely with the theme of alienation. I have written in detail 


of Rosenfeld out of admiration for his work and because the 
thread of his story states the problem so forcefully. 
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“rests which dictate individual and institutional 
‘tion. He cannot surrender himself wholly to any 
‘movement. Nor can he make those completely in- 
al, has vidious or utopian judgments regarding the nature 
g Jew. | and needs of man which the cynic and romantic 
1 prod- _ make. He can only live without dogma and without 
tadical | hope. He can only, as an intellectual, realize his des- 
versity | tiny—and by consciously accepting it, rework it— 
ement | through seeing the world, in Friedrich Schiller’s 
eneral q phrase, as disenchanted. 
of the |. The deepest impulses urge us home. But where 
any, a are we to go? Our roots are in a Yiddish immigrant 
ptious | world from which we ventured forth each day to 
identi- | return at night. It was a home that had, in its best 
ill re. “) moments, a warmth and quality of selfless sacrifice 
alities, |) which shaped cuz ethics and defined our lives. It is 
in ex- |) a world that has faded and cannot be recreated. All 
many || that is left is the hardness of alienation, the sense of 
otherness. And with it a special critical faculty, an 
ety as |) unwillingness to submerge our values completely 
‘ision, “) into any “cause” because of the germ cells of corrup- 
e, the |) tion which are in the seeds of organization. 
‘tural, Superficially, this may seem to be a retreat to per- 
zation | sonal identification or nihilism. Yet we cannot accept 
sm as | philosophical nihilism, for if each man’s values are 
ware- | exclusively his own, then no universe of discourse is 
pres- possible, mediation between peoples is inconceivable, 
ense- | and the only method of persuasion open is force. The 
tava- || assumption of alienation is a positive value, foster- 
g. 7 ing a critical sense out of a role of detachment; it is, 
ving | if you will, the assumption of the role of prophet, 
thics || the one who through an ethical conscience indicts 
) the the baseness of the world, the one of whom the 
Hor- | Hebrew essayist Akhad Ha-am has written: “.. . he 
y by | isa man of truth. He sees life as it is with a view 
vorld |} unwarped by subjective feelings; and he tells you 
will |} what he sees just as he sees it, unaffected by irrelevant 
"the considerations, He tells the truth not because he 
eady wishes to tell the truth, not because he has convinced 
age. himself, after inquiry, that such is his duty, but be- 
imu- cause he needs must, because truth telling is a special 
tom- characteristic of his genius—a characteristic of which 
he cannot rid himself, even if he would... .” 
sel Alienation does not mean deracination. It means 
eres the acceptance of the Jewish tradition—its compul- 
tual. sion to community—and the use of its ethical pre- 
the cepts as a prism to refract the codes and conduct of 
an the world. As long as moral corruption exists, aliena- 
and- tion is the only possible response. A dialectic of action 
each accelerates this course; the tragic gesture of the Bund- 
one ist leader Szmul Zygielbojm is a relevant example. 
om- Zygielbojm had been smuggled out of the Nazi- 
nic, encircled Warsaw Ghetto to plead for help for the 
cual doomed Jews. When the world refused to listen, he 
in- took his own life. For, as he wrote in his suicide note, 
“i he felt he had no right to live while his comrades lay 
nan, buried in the Warsaw rubble. We are told that it is 
— the mass death of thousands that has failed to stir 
the the world. But precisely because this act had no effect 
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do we recoil even more sharply at the lack of con- 
science and callousness of the world. 

What of the relation of this position to Zionism? 
The stand outlined is a personal one, fused out of 
inheritance and experience, creating its own life and 
destiny. It is not meant as a political program, al- 
though it is an attitude, I feel, which is shared by 
others of the homeless radical generation. This 
“otherness,” for us, is a special role. It cannot exist 
within a territorial demarcation. It can exist, and with 
it the special historical quality of being Jewish, the 
quality of alienation, only as the attitude of an eternal 
Stranger in a foreign land. This does not mean that 
alienation is a solution for the “Jewish problem.” For 
most people, undoubtedly Zionism is. But for those 
who like us have grown out of the peculiar radical 
ghetto soil, it is the only path. Emotionally and mor- 
ally, we identify ourselves as Jews, the definition 
being derived from our specific immigrant roots. 
From this position, Zionism and nationalism, para- 
doxically, have intellectual not emotional appeal, 
with no roots in our living. Thorstein Veblen in a 
prescient essay defined the special quality of being 
Jewish in our culture, a quality which would dis- 
appear in a Zionist world: 

“,.. in short, he is a skeptic by force of circum- 
stances over which he has no control . . . Intellec- 
tually he is likely to become an alien; spiritually he 
is more than likely to remain a Jew; for the heart 
strings of affection and consuetude are tied early, and 
they are not readily retied in after life. Nor does the 
animus with which the community of safe and sane 
gentiles is wont to meet him conduce at all to his 
personal incorporation in that community, whatever 
may befall the intellectual assets which he brings. 
Their people need not become his people nor their 
gods his gods, and indeed the provocation is forever 
and irritably-present all over the place to turn back 
from following after them . .. One who goes away 
from home will come to see many unfamiliar things, 
and to take note of them; but it does not follow that 
he will swear by all the strange gods whom he meets 
along the road.” 

The plight—and glory—of the alienated Jewish 
intellectual is that his role is to point to the need of 
brotherhood, but as he has been bred, he cannot 
today accept any embodiment of community as final. 
He can live only in permanent tension and as a per- 
manent critic. The Zionist message is extremely 
strong. Like migratory terns we need to make our 
way back and the Zionists offer a haven for prodigal 
sons. But the whole world is our world; we were 
born in its ghettoes and have a special place. Each 
man has his own journey to make and the land we 
have to travel is barren. Out of this fact emerges the 
tragic sense of life: that we are destined to waste it. 
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Discussion of the topic of Daniel Bell’s article will con- 
tinue in next month's issue.—Editor. 
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PALESTINE SURVEY 


N OCTOBER 2NpD, the discussions between the 
British and Arabs in London’s Lancaster House 
were discontinued, with the understanding that they 
were to be renewed on December 16th. The Confer- 
ence had reached an impasse: The Arabs had rejected 
the Morrison federalization plan. The British, while 
pretendig to regard the Arab substitute plan as de- 
serving of further study, were equally clear in their 
opposition to that proposal. 

Ironically, the British press suddenly recalled the 
existence of the Balfour Declaration in order to “ex- 
plain” why the Arab plan was unacceptable to Great 
Britain. They said Britain could not accept it because 
it ignored Jewish interests. But actually, on all points 
essential for realizing the Balfour Declaration’s pur- 
poses—the immigration of Jews, their close settle- 
ment on the Iand, and the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home—the Arab plan in general 
followed lines foreshadowed by the British White 
Paper of 1939. The same lines were also followed, 
with only minor alterations, by the current British 
proposal—the Morrison “federalization” or “provin- 
cial autonomy” plan. 


(1) Following the lines of the White Paper of 
1939, the Arab plan provided that, from now on, 
Jewish immigration into ‘Palestine must depend on 
the consent of a majority of the Arab population. 
The Morrison plan differed only in setting aside a 
pygmy Jewish province where Jews could still admit 
immigrants in accordance with “economic absorptive 
capacity’— (but with little power to influence ab- 
sorptive capacity by controlling economic policy) 
subject, however, to the approval of the British cen- 
tral authority, 

(2) The Arab plan went somewhat beyond the 
White Paper of 1939 in proposing that the right of 
Jews to purchase land anywhere in Palestine should 
be dependent upon the consent of a majority of the 
Arab population. The Morrison plan remained closer 
to White Paper terms by setting aside the areas now 
densely populated by Jews as a Pale of Settlement, in 
which free land purchase by Jews would no doubt 
prevail. 

(3) As to the National Home, whereas the White 
Paper said nothing about it, (although it gave Jews 
the right to veto the creation of an Arab State), the 
Morrison plan crammed it into the straitjacket of a 
Jewish “autonomous” province in a British Crown 
Colony. The Arab plan had the following provisions: 
Palestine was to be an Arab State no later than the 
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end of 1948; religious communities could maintain 
their own institutions, with Arabic a compulsory sub. 
ject in all schools, and with the proviso that Jews — 
would be entitled to use Hebrew as a second official © 
language only in districts where they formed an ab. — 
solute majority; all /egally resident Jews in Palestine 
could vote, and new immigrants or those not yet | 
“nationalized” could become citizens after ten years © 
of residence; and, lastly, the Jewish representatives 
in Parliament must never exceed one-third of the © 


membership. 
The differences between the British and Arab plans 
as regards Jewish interests are certainly not identical 


with, on the one hand, respecting and, on the other, 
violating the intentions of the Balfour Declaration 7 
and the Mandate. They do differ significantly, how- | 


ever, in the extent to which they fully satisfy British 
desires for control of an important military and stra- 
tegic zone. 


A THIRD proposal, not on the Conference agenda, 
was nevertheless very seriously under consideration 
both among Britons and Arabs—though the officials 
of neither group would publicly admit any interest 
in it. This was the partition proposal advanced by the 
Jewish Agency, in the only serious attempt at genuine 
conciliation to be made by any of the parties con- 
cerned. 

Officially, the British still cling to the Morrison 
plan as their preferred solution of the Palestine prob- 
lem. Unofficially, however, partition has long been a 
favored British proposal for the Palestine problem: 
it was first advanced by a British Royal Commission, 
and is still supported by leading British publications 
and public figures. 

Officially, the Arabs firmly reject partition, as they 
reaffirmed at the London Conference. Actually, how- 
ever, it is reported that certain Arab leaders have 
quite seriously responded to the introduction of the 
partition idea into the discussion; and, according to 
a Jewish Agency statement, both the British and 
American governments are aware of the facts relat- 
ing to this. 

Partition thus presents the only solution upon 
which significant elements in all three camps—the 
Jews, the British, and the Arabs—can find common 
ground. But whether or not it can serve as a way out 
of the present deadlock, a key to reconciliation in 
Palestine, depends upon a change in the present Brit- 
ish approach to the matter. Until now Great Britain 
persists in regarding the Morrison plan as #ts pro- 
posal. It will only allow Jews to bring partition to 
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Die London Conference, if Jews join it on December 
"16, as their proposal. But the Jewish proposal, in the 
nse that the Morrison plan is the British and the 

i: ‘Azam plan is the Arab proposal, is not partition 

jut the Biltmore program—a Jewish state in an un- 







~jivided Palestine. This is the solution of the Palestine 
4 problem which an overwhelming majority of the 
Ry Jews in Palestine and the Diaspora countries really 
jwant. And if Jews were interested in joining a Con- 
ference solely for the record, without regard to its 
gccess; or as the British and Arabs are doing, if they 
J yere so anxious to keep a good “bargaining” posi- 
tion that they could only present strictly their own 
program, and not one which they considered gen- 
erally acceptable—they would come into the Con- 
"ference and present the Biltmore program; with the 
inevitable result that no agreement would be reached, 
and the British would feel free to impose their own 
" pteferred solution. 
+ Perhaps this is what the British really want to be 
~ the course of the London conference; if so, they will 
persist in treating partition as a Jewish program 
rather than as a compromise. In this case they would 
not treat it seriously, and would refuse to conduct 
informal conversations with Jews and Arabs jointly 
J on this basis; but they would insist that Jews come to 
the formal, public London conference and present 
Jthis as their proposal, under conditions which the 
J other parties would be only too likely to regard as 
unsuitable for departing from “official” positions 
Jidopted for bargaining purposes. But if this is to be 
the British procedure, they should hardly expect the 
+ Jews to play into their hands. 
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)DurING the recess of the London conference, the 
) United States government reentered the Palestine pic- 
jure with considerable emphasis. Only two days after 
Qlcndon announced the interruption of the Anglo- 

Arab Conference (in the very midst of informal con- 
» versations with Jews regarding the conditions of their 
entry into the Conference), President Truman re- 
7) leased a statement deploring the fact that the post- 





 ponement of the Conference without results would 
) probably mean another winter in internment camps 


7 for the Jewish displaced persons. He again demanded 


the immediate admission of 100,000 Jewish DP’s to 


Palestine, promising American aid in the project, and 
7 he renewed his pledge to press for a more liberal im- 


‘ migration policy in the United States and other coun- 
) tries. (In a report held secret by Washington, but 
7 obtained and printed by I. F. Stone in the newspaper 


) ?M, Edwin Pauley had told the President of the 
increasing misery of the Jewish refugees and “dis- 
placed persons” in Germany. ) 

At the same time the President reiterated the posi- 
tion he had taken a month before in support of the 
Jewish Agency’s compromise proposal of partition. 


5 Unlike the Morrison “federalization” plan, which had 
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been strongly opposed “among members of the major 
political parties,” the partition proposal, noted the 
President, “would command the support of public 
opinion in the United States.” He concluded by prom- 
ising that “should a workable solution for Palestine 
be devised, I would be willing to recommend to the 
Congress a plan for economic assistance for the de- 
velopment of that country.” He pledged that his Ad- 
ministration would “continue to do everything it can” 
to help bring about an agreement among all parties 
concerned. 

Shortly afterward, Governor Dewey of New York, 
for the Republicans, made an even stronger pro-Zion- 
ist statement, and particularly stressed that on this 
issue complete bi-partisan agreement prevailed among 
the major parties in the United States. 

The President’s statement made a very frank ref- 
erence to the fact that the pressure of public opinion 
was a major factor, in this case as in all other issues 
of foreign affairs, which he had to consider in fram- 
ing policy. This, in general, is, of course, the hall- 
mark of the practice of democratic as opposed to to- 
talitarian states in international relations. In the 
United States, the weight of public opinion is even 
greater than in other countries because of constitu- 
tional provisions giving the Senate significant func- 
tions in the field of foreign affairs. Under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, moreover, special efforts were 
made to consult both Parties in Congress in framing 
and executing foreign policy. It was through this sys- 
tem that the United States’ active participation in the 
United Nations after the war, and even its maximum 
assistance during the war, were made possible—facts 
which were received with considerable satisfaction, 
we believe, by Great Britain, as well as other nations. 


Great Britain did not, however, welcome any 
American activity in the Palestine issue during the 
pre-election period. Having recessed the London Con- 
ferences during that interval for transparent reasons, 
they resented this new statement of the President, 
and made known their view in an exchange of corre- 
spondence between Prime Minister Attlee and Presi- 
dent Truman. They had long indicated their prefer- 
ence for handling the Palestine problem in relation 
to the United States through the sheltered avenues of 
official interchange, where mutual material advan- 
tages could be coldly considered undisturbed by the 
moral demands of the public. 

But the heightened pressure of the public con- 
science during the pre-election period has effected 
a tightening of discipline in this respect as well. Ac- 
cusations had been printed, emanating from a person 
as authoritative as Bartley C. Crum, member of the 
Anglo-American Inquiry Committee, and echoed in 
many other sources, that each Presidential or Con- 
gressional reassertion of the United States’ traditional 
stand on Palestine was followed by State Department 
or foreign service assurances to British and Arab 
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quarters that these statements should not be taken 
at face value. The President’s statement of October 
4 evoked a reply, in this very vein, issued by the 
Saudi-Arabian representative in London, claiming 
that the American mission in Riyadh had assured 
Ibn-Saud that America did mot intend to support par- 
tition as a basis for solving the Palestine problem. 
In an effort to clear up this matter, Stephen S. Wise, 
on behalf of the American office of the Jewish 
Agency, wrote Secretary of State Byrnes, and was as- 
sured of State Department loyalty to American pol- 
icy, as expressed in President Truman’s October 4 
statement. Said Mr. Byrnes: “The Department of 
State and the Foreign Service are endeavoring loyally 
and wholeheartedly to do their part in the imple- 
mentation of these policies with regard to Palestine 
and associated problems. They will continue to 
do so.” 

A direct reply to the Saudian protest was contained 
in a letter from President Truman, made public on 
October 28th. In it, the President patiently and cour- 
teously outlined the basic principles of American 
policy on Palestine and on the refugee problem. He 
referred to the fact that America, by participating in 
the first World War, had assumed a responsibility 
for preparing the liberated peoples for self-govern- 
ment, and also for establishing the Jewish National 
Home. Pointedly, he remarked that the first objective 
had been in great part achieved, but “the Jewish 
national home . . . has not as yet been fully devel- 
oped.” He called attention to the wretched plight of 
the homeless Jews in Europe; and while he repeated 
his pledge to work for a relaxation of American im- 
migration barriers and a more generous policy in 
other countries, he politely insisted that “nothing 
would contribute more effectively to the alleviation 
of the plight of Jewish survivors than the authori- 
zation of the immediate entry of at least 100,000 of 
them to Palestine.” Replying to the specific objec- 
tions of the Arabian monarch, President Truman re- 
jected the accusation that Zionist leaders had aggres- 
sive designs; he denied that the project of admitting 
100,000 Jews to Palestine immediately could be re- 
garded as “hostile to the Arab people”; and he 
pointed out, in respect to his promise that no decision 
concerning “ a basic change in the situation” in 
Palestine would be made prior to consultations with 
both Arabs and Jews, that such consultations have 
been held. 

He then concluded by urging Ibn Saud to use his 
“great influence . . . to assist in the finding in the im- 
mediate future of a just and lasting solution.” 

After this letter it would be very difficult to put 
forward any longer such interpretations of American 
policy as have come in the past from Arab quarters, 
upon the alleged authority of American diplomats. 
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THE November elections are held on the first Tues 
day of the month. But the date for which Londo 
planned the resumption of the Lancaster House Con 
ference is more than a month later than this. Wh 
was December 16th chosen as the date for reopening’ - 
the talks, instead of November 16th, at which time - 
Great Britain need no longer fear the special weight * 
of American public opinion brought into play by the @ 
pre-election situation? Can it be the answer to this) ? 
question that the World Zionist Congress is sched.) . ; 
uled to take place beginning December 8th in Basle?! 
Was the date of December 16th chosen for the te). . 
opening of the London Conference because by tha 
time not only the American elections, but also th 
Zionist Congress would have been held? 


In the first session of the London Conference, the!) °. 
British thought they had attained an important ob-)) 
jective in relation to the Arabs. They apparently had), 
agreed with them that the question of Palestine} 
would not be seriously raised by Arab League coun- |) 
tries at the session of the UN General Assembly, now ))'™" 
under way in New York City. Thus although a suffi. | 
cient number of trusteeship agreements have already | 
been submitted to warrant setting up the Trustee. |i 
ship Council, and even though Britain had been |) 
among the first to draft such agreements for many 
of its dependencies, Great Britain appears to have ob. § 
tained assurances, at least from the Arabs, that no ¥'no 
question would be raised concerning the notoriously J A 
unsettled conditions in Palestine, the last of the “A” J ste 
mandates—for which no prospect of an agreement § 
is yet discernible. a 


In return for this understanding with the Arabs, | 
Great Britain apparently made certain explicit or | 
vaguely indicated promises. It was understood, of | 
course, that in the interim until the December 16th | 
reopening of the Conference, the British would be | 
trying to set their relations with the Jews in order, | 
so that they, too, could be brought into the Confer- | 
ence. It seems, from the rigid refusal of the British | 
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to alter the pitiful 1,500 per month immigration J ther 
quota they allow, that one of the understandings was MJ lenc 
that no concessions to the Jews on the vital immi- Hai 
gration question would be made during this period. Jiille 
It was clear when the London Conference broke lov 
up on October 2 that something would have to be ev 
done to bring the Jews and the British back into (jtuti 
more or less normal relations, if the Conference was @*te 
to be resumed with any chance of achieving signif- | thor 
Giant 


cant results. Two avenues of rapprochement seemed 4" 
possible: either, under British pressure, a sufficiently fail 
large body of “moderate” Jewish opinion would 9'%S 
break the united front of Jews to provide a semblance | vid 


. . ° : gar 
of Jewish representation and to cripple the effective: i 
ness of Jewish resistance—and it is obvious that the | it 
British had been gambling on this ever since June Jy 


29th; or the British would have to reverse some of ( 
the policies by which they had driven a wedge evet 
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St Tues+ yeper between themselves and the Jews. Charac- 
London} yistically, the British appeared to be exploring both 
1s¢ Con yenues simultaneously. 

ma Wh © The very choice of a date after the opening of the 
Opening! Tonist Congress session was a form of not-too-subtle 





ich time 
| weight 
y by the 
to this 





essure upon the Jews to select some other leader- 
jip than the type which Great Britain had seen fit 
Hyincarcerate in Latrun. The blockade against Jewish 
immigration continued as stringent as before, and 












—o “yprus received two new boatloads of internees in 
a © Yober. The British troops in Palestine continued 
€ re-/) 






b Weir punitive measures against the “despicable” Jews. 
ek ~ However, it is now clear that far from splitting off 
he “moderates,” the British policy of deporting im- 
“~ Whigrants to Cyprus and punishing wholesale large 
ant ob. Meo" of the Yishuv for individual acts of violence 
tly had 3 solidified the united Jewish opposition. Not only 
alestine Me”. 2° Jewish organizations come to the London 
e coun. | nference in the absence of the Agency, but local 
ly, now | Jewish authorities in Palestine, to whom Britain 
a suf. 0oked as possible alternatives to the Agency lead- 
already jes, have announced certain measures of non-coopera- 
rustee- ion and of support for the “illegal” immigration. 
J been (Nor is there any likelihood that the Zionist’ Con- 
t many (yess will discard its present leadership in favor of 
ave ob- Jnen whom Bevin and Attlee would consider more 
hat no @'moderate.” 
riously § At the same time, the terrorist groups have under- 
he “A” Waken a new series of indiscriminate attacks. The Ha- 
rement Wanah, moreover, made restive by the imperceptible 
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Arabs, | 
icit or | 
od, of | 
t 16th 
uld be 
order, | Jerusalem, October 15. 
confer: | A TEMPORARY lull prevails in Palestine. There 
British | is an atmosphere of expectant tension. Not that 
ration there is complete peace. There have been acts of vio- 
gs was lence in the past four weeks. A railway station in 
immi- Haifa has been blasted. Two English soldiers were 
period. Jkilled and others wounded when their truck was 
broke blown up by a mine planted in the highway near 
to be Jerusalem. There have been other, lesser, incidents 
k into during these weeks. But these incidents are not char- 
e was teristic. For one thing the self-acknowledged au- 
ignif- Fthors of these acts represent peripheral small groups 
eemed 2 the community. Another factor is that these acts 
‘iently Jil to add up to any logical planned sequence hav- 
would 0g a definite discernible objective. These acts not- 
slance y Withstanding, there is a sense of foreboding in the 
sctive ut as if the Yishuv were catching its breath and re- 
at the | aligning its forces after the severe blows inflicted on 
June by the British since June 29. One senses serious 
oe developments in the future. ; 
ever |, Coming to Palestine from the United States one 





is forced to adjust radically a great many notions and 
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progress of British-Jewish informal talks, have termi- 


‘nated a truce which they had recently observed. 


Accordingly, the British have continued, though 
with a hesitation and apparent reluctance which be- 
tokens anything but a clear decision, to take the other 
tack, along lines similar to those mentioned in last 
month’s survey: Lt. General Barker is to leave, and 
a Lt. Col. Webb, who tried to outdo his chief in scur- 
rility and indescretion, was accommodated with a 
swift transfer; persistent rumors, at this writing, fore- 
tell the release of the Latrun internees—rumors, to 
be sure, which have been current for weeks, 

All these, however, are after all ineffectual attempts 
to set right a balance that has been upset to a far 
greater degree than these remedial measures can re- 
store. It is not basically the June 29th attack but the 
White Paper of 1939 which has led to the cleavage 
between Britain and the Jews. There would be little 
point in Jewish attendance at the London confer- 
ence unless evidence were seen that Great Britain 
recognizes these: fundamental principles: that the 
Jews as a people have a legitimate national claim in 
Palestine; that their immigration to Palestine is based 
on internationally recognized rights; and that no 
political status can be imposed on the country, either 
in law or in fact, which annuls these claims and vio- 
lates these rights. 

There is still time before December 16th for Great 
Britain to try to restore the balance; but, in all con- 
science, the matter has been pushed to an extreme, 
and time is running out. 


Report on Eretz Israel 


by Shlomo Katz 






conceptions that were involuntarily formed abroad. 
The nature of the reports concerning Palestine which 
are given prominence in the press of America, both 
Yiddish and English, predispose one toward both ex- 
aggerations and underestimations. From the vantage 
point of New York one obtains an impression of Pal- 
estine as a country racked by constant terrorist vio- 
lence, a place where the sound of gunfire and the 
explosions of bombs are a continuous backdrop for 
everyday activities. 

Such a conception of the state of affairs in present 
day Palestine is untrue. The visitor but recently ar- 
rived, who had expected a situation resembling full 
scale war in the conventional sense of the word, goes 
about for some time in a state of surprise. The seem- 
ingly undisturbed quick tempo of everyday life so 
characteristic of the cities of Palestine proceeds as if 
there were no “war.” 

One begins to revise first impressions after a very 
short time. Wherever one turns, the walls are plas- 
tered with leaflets and painted inscriptions of the 
underground movement. No one troubles to remove 
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them. Instead groups of people cluster about them 
and read them carefully. Youngsters stand before 
them on tiptoe and spell out the words. “Down with 
Weizmann-Petain” shouts a leaflet of the Irgun Tzvai 
Leumi; “The Front Is in the Homeland—The Nego- 
tiations in Paris Are But a Masquerade” declares 
another. “No Negotiations with the British until the 
Leaders Are Released from the Detention Camps” 
announces a broadside from the Méflagah L’akhdut 
Ha’avodah (Party of Labor Unity). And painted on 
the walls everywhere, on the level of the sidewalk as 
well as high up near the roofs is emblazoned the 
somewhat negative slogan of the Resistance Move- 
ment: “Neither Masada nor Vichy.” The meaning of 
this slogan is clear to every Palestinian. Masada is 
the name of the fortress in ancient Judea where all 
the Jewish warriors chose suicide in preference to 
surrender when the Romans had besieged them until 
their food and water were exhausted. The meaning 
of Vichy is known to people all over the world. In 
this negative but terse formulation the Resistance 
Movement rejects both the compromises urged upon 
the Yishuv from London and suicidal open war- 
fare against the infinitely superior might of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 


IN TEL AVIV these posters, leaflets and inscriptions 
are the first encounter of the newly arrived visitor 
with the tension that agitates the life of the commu- 
nity. Were it not for them he might be misled to 
believe that he had come to a peaceful land. British 
soldiers and police are seldom seen in Tel Aviv except 
on occasional patrol or when they come to stage a 
quick identity check in a limited section. Then they 
depart, with or without a few persons whom they 
take along for “administrative detention” for rea- 
sons known only to themselves. But only a few per- 
sons are caught in such dragnets. The average citizen 
of Tel Aviv reads about identity checks and searches 
in his newspaper the following morning. These ad- 
ministrative detentions, incidentally, seem to have 
lost all semblance not only of justice but of logic as 
well. There are innumerable authenticated stories to 
support this conclusion. To cite but one or two— 
there is the case of the man from one of the kvatzot 
who was kept for seven weeks in the detention camps 
in Rafiah and Latrun because his name corresponded 
with the name of a man whom the police were seek- 
ing. The name of the wanted man may be compared to 
Smith or Jones in America. There must be thousands 
of others of the same name in the country. Nor was 
there the slightest ground to assume that he was the 
party sought. He was caught during the search of the 
settlement where he lives and at the moment he did 
not have his passport with him. His name was learned 
from a fountain pen in his pocket. And that sufficed 
to keep him in detention for seven weeks. There is 
the case of another person who was brought before 
a judge on a minor point affecting the possession of 
an illegal leaflet. The judge dismissed the case as 
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groundless. Nevertheless he was taken for adminj._ jer: 
strative detention as he left the courtroom. Of the ore 
hundreds of persons that were taken from the com. _ 
munal settlements during the great searches more _ 
than two months ago many are still held in the deten. 
tion camp at Rafiah. The current joke in these settle. | 
ments is the sad speculation whether in releasing | 
some and keeping others in the detention camps the | 
government does not follow the tried and scientific _ jer: 
method of flipping a coin. 






‘durit 
BuT the surface impressions of peace and quiet which 4 
one obtains in Tel Aviv—today a small metropolis — 
abounding in sidewalk cafés and cheerful friendly 
crowds—is quickly dissipated as soon as one leaves | eeli 


the city. Military traffic on the roads is heavy. Even | dect 
more ominous are the massive blockhouses which ‘ihe | 
dot the countryside along the highways. Squat, con- | :he / 
crete monsters they seem to dominate the landscape. | youn 
In as small a country as Palestine where nearly every- abo 
thing is built to scale they loom over the countryside if no 
with depressing magnitude. Add to them: the ubiqui- the | 
tous army installations, and it becomes evident why — |abo 








a trip through the countryside leaves one with the © whic 





indelible impression that Palestine is a British zone of hope 
occupation. The 
This impression becomes even more vivid when % the < 
one reaches Jerusalem. The center of the city, where 7 Tha: 
every building housing some government office is 7 othe 
surrounded by barbed wire entanglements yards deep, |} cent 
is extremely depressing. The Jews of Jerusalem seem % furt 
to take it for granted and dodge between the barbed © fron 
wire and the speeding traffic with great agility and 7 and 
seeming unconcern. Soldiers are everywhere and the 4 furc 
fact that they carry their weapons wherever they go 7 ilwa 
makes them even more noticeable. Entering any 7 tesey 
building housing a government office, whether one 7 pot 
wishes to buy a stamp or see some high ranking off- | Noy 
cial, is an ordeal. One is searched and often crossques- © oti 
tioned at considerable length. Since the police guards 4 in & 
at the doors are generally Arabs with no knowledge % :ion; 
of either English or Hebrew, entering a public build- 9 gene 
ing in Jerusalem even for the most trivial business 7 js w 
becomes an annoying experience. One’s passport, gen- 7 noce 
erally held upside down by an Arab policeman, is 7 Jew 
carefully scrutinized. It is turned over to the right 7 ous 
position after he reaches the page with the photo- 7 Brit 
graph of the bearer. 7 the 
The above may sound like so many petty annoy: | like 
ances, Actually they are much more than that. They 7 pect 
are concrete expressions of the tensions and the rela- 7 49 ¢] 


tionship of force that prevails in the country. Even 9) 
the seeming adjustment which Palestinian Jews ap- 7 pres 
pear to have made to the external manifestations of 9 inci, 
this situation is misleading. After a few days this | Jew 
becomes quite evident. The soldiers walk about the © ning 
streets with their rifles, tommy guns and pistols, yet 4 ther 
they are isolated. They go into cafés and sit by them- 9 Suc 
selves. They walk along the streets and scarcely any- | the 
one talks to them. An enmity has set in between the | But 
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admini.. jverage man in the street and the soldiers. Scarcely 
Of the ore than a year ago they were allies, friends, in a 
€ com- nse even deliverers. Today they are looked upon as 
$ more gemies, not only because they wear the uniform of 
'deten-| he government which keeps the Jews of Europe out 


settle. of Palestine, which keeps families separated and is 
"nerally felt to be strangling the development of 
the Yishuv. They are looked upon as enemies by the 
werage man in the street because of fresh and very 
 winful memories of the way many soldiers behaved 
}/ during the searches for weapons in the settlements. 


ropolis THE suddenness of the transition from allies to bit- 
tiendly er opponents accounts for some of the sharpness of 
leaves | feeling. Only a year ago, when British Labor won the 

Even | dections in England there was rejoicing throughout 
which — the Jewish labor movement in Palestine. In many of 
t, con- the Avwtzot there were celebrations to mark the event, 





Iscape. young and old were happy and danced for joy that 





every- | abor—socialism—had triumphed in England. Who, 
tryside if not democratic socialists, could possibly understand 
ibiqui- "the plight of the Jewish people? Who, if not British 
it why | labor, would come to their assistance? The blow 
th the | which the labor government struck against Jewish 
one of hopes and Jewish survival was therefore stunning. 
The special bitterness against the English stems from 
when 7 the dismay which their policies and behavior aroused. 
where That little help or sympathy could be expected from 
fice is |) other European peoples was taken for granted. Re- 
deep, | ent history has impressed this lesson deeply enough. 
| seem |} furthermore, most of the Yishuv had immigrated 
arbed | from various European countries, other than England, 
y and J and there are personal sad memories of what other 
id the | European peoples are capable of. A soft spot was 
ley £0 always reserved in the past for the English. They rep- 
3 any | resented democracy, fair play, a break—even though 
f one oot always an even break—for the weaker party. 
g offi 7 Now the Yishuv, the average person, feels that these 
sques- notions were so many illusions. And among workers 
uatds | in kvwtzot as well as in the cities there is the addi- 
ledge 4 tional sense of labor betrayal superimposed upon the 
build- | ceneral sense of disillusionment in the English. That 
siness is why the English soldier, whatever his personal in- 
» 8M- TF nocence or guilt, goes about ostracized among the 
an, IS |) Jewish community. Few, if any, will show spontane- 
right 7 ous friendship and good will toward him. If the 
hoto- |) British feel that all Jews are suspect of opposition to 
> the government and of terrorism, Jews in Palestine 
nnoy- | likewise feel that every Englishman as such is sus- 
They | pect as an enemy eager to squeeze the trigger that is 
rela- |) 50 close to his finger. 
Even |) This mutual suspicion and enmity finds direct ex- 
$ ap | pression in isolated acts of violence. Ever so often 
ns of 7 incidents of violence are perpetrated by soldiers on 
this | Jewish civilians, usually in the late hours of the eve- 
t the | ning. People are questioned, their identity checked, 
», Ye’ | then they are taken to some dark alley and beaten. 
hem- | Such incidents do not always reach the press, unless 
a j the results of the encounter require hospitalization. 
it 


But talk to any Palestinian Jew and he will tell you 
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of at least one such case that he claims to know. That 
such moods of enmity and suspicion do not determine 
political policy and will not affect the methods of 
Jewish Resistance is evident. But they are important 
as the background for the popular state of mind and 
the general atmosphere in the country. 

Whatever forms the resistance in Palestine as- 
sumes in coming months, it is certain that June 29 
will remain indelibly impressed upon the collective 
memory of the Yishuv. It is even likely to put its 
stamp on the form of the struggle in the future. June 
29 was the day the members of the Agency Executive 
were arrested and was followed by the searches for 
weapons in the settlements in the course of which 
thousands of people were arrested. In Palestine June 
29 is to this day a landmark. People here date events 
before or after June 29. This is especially felt when 
one leaves the cities to visit in the communes. For 
one thing, searches in the cities were not as thorough 
and all-embracing as in the agricultural communes— 
with the exception of the four day curfew which Tel 
Aviv experienced. Then, too, the different social or- 
ganization accounts for a much keener social con- 
sciousness in the communes. In the cities only those 
families from which members were taken to the de- 
tention camps felt the blow most keenly, whereas in 
the communes the entire settlement, even if it counts 
hundreds of members, is as one family. The continued 
detention of even a few persons in the camps at 
Rafiah or Latrun is equally felt by all members of 
the commune. News of the detainees is posted on the 
bulletin boards. On the occasion of Rosh Hashana, 
Yom Kippur, and Succot, mention was made of the 
missing and messages of encouragement sent to them. 


THE agricultural settlements and especially the com- 
munes deserve special attention at this time. The 
American Jewish press, like the general press, is prone 
to stress the sensational and colorful without refer- 
ence to its long-range significance. Years ago much 
space was devoted in the Zionist and the general 
Jewish press in America to the communes. Some of 
the writing, it is true, was superficially sentimental, 
but at least it served to call attention to this impor- 
tant revolutionary development in Jewish life. Of 
late years very little has been written about them al- 
though the communes have in the meantime grown 
both numerically and in importance. Tens of thou- 
sands of people now live in them. They have fulfilled 
a role in the war mobilization and in the rescue work 
in Europe far out of proportion to their numbers. 
The novelty of commune life has worn off though 
and the reading public, eager for “interesting” news, 
has centered its attention on the more sensational 
aspects of the political struggle and the resistance. 
One can read newspapers for weeks and not even 
suspect the existence of the communes. 

It would be well to direct a good deal more atten- 
tion to them at this time because the “Kzbutz” (com- 
mune) movement is still one of the most vital sec- 
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tions of the Yishuv. There is no doubt that in the 
coming evolution of the resistance, it will play an 
important part. This is bound to be so because the 
communes, in line with their past traditions, are still 
the most socially conscious element in the Yishuv. 
Here the interests of the group, of the people, still 
overshadow the interests of the individual. Even a 
casual visit to one of the communes will convince one 
of this. The new immigrants are a case in point. 

What happens to the immigrants that came in on 
the numerous ships that were so publicized in recent 
months? Many of them of course went to the cities. 
But very many, especially the very young people, are 
to be found in the communes. Enter nearly any one 
of the large ktbutzim and on the outskirts of its per- 
manent buildings you will find a tent or barracks 
encampment. Here you will find a group of the 
younger new immigrants. They will stay for a year 
or more until they learn the work and the language, 
and then they will either form a unit for new coloni- 
zation or join existing settlements. Meanwhile the 
most lavish care is bestowed upon them. Special in- 
structors are assigned to them from among the local 
members. The task of these instructors is seldom an 
enviable one, for the newcomers, often graduates of 
concentration camps in Europe, constitute a difficult 
problem. Language presents difficulties; their thwarted 
education and distorted notions gained in the course 
of years during which they lived as hunted animals 
present difficulties. But the greatest and all-embrac- 
ing difficulty is their personality that was shaped 
under such inhuman conditions in Europe. Even a 
casual stroll on the Kzbutz lawn on Saturday suffices 
to impress upon one the acuteness of the problem. 
Apart from the local children who play around, the 
young newcomers cluster in a group by themselves. 
They speak a Babel of tongues acquired during their 
various sojourns in Europe. They do not mingle with 
the others. Even the expression on their faces is dif- 
ferent. The local children of the same age are care- 
free, gay, friendly. The others look morose and 
suspicious. Approach them and ask a question, and 
most likely the answer will be a curt monosyllabic 
negative, whether they understand the language of 
the questioner or not. They do not welcome company 
other than their own. One watches them from a 
distance, their somewhat rough play among them- 
selves, their lonely resentment against everyone else, 
even against friends, and one suddenly feels with 
new keenness the full depth of the crime which Nazi 
Europe perpetrated against us, the distortion which 
it impressed, perhaps indelibly, even on the few sur- 
vivors. In the cities these new immigrants are 
handled as well as is possible under urban conditions. 
In the communes all the care and consideration 
which only a collective can mobilize is lavished upon 
them. 


THESE past weeks have not passed without any 
action on the resistance front, if resistance to the 
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and not only in the sensational concept of bom} 
explosions. The establishment of twelve new settle 
ments in the south of Palestine in the course of one 
night was also a dramatic manifestation of resistance 
in the traditional Palestinian spirit. All of these were 
labor settlements. Most of them are communes, Fo 
days, unknown to unauthorized persons, they 
gathered their belongings in neighboring villages 
On the night following Yom Kippur they occupie; 
their land. By morning the most necessary building 
had been erected and twelve new villages were in 
existence on the southern desert fringe of Palestine. 
It was a demonstration to the British governmen 
that the Yishuv had not knuckled under during the 
recent weeks of relative quiet. It was also a promise 

for the future that British restrictions on immigra-( aut th 
tion, colonization, land purchase would be resisted Mir an 
with all the strength of the community. In the mean.mina 
time, before this promise reaches fruition, the Yishuv @yblic 
waits tensely in an atmosphere of seeming quiet) trut 
punctuated by sporadic flashes of violence. nde 1 


Arabs in the 
British Mirror & 
Fight 


by Herbert Howarth vel 
m: res 
London. October 15th @xiety 


LONDON correspondent of a Welsh paper | - 
reported in one of his weekly letters last month: @....,; 
“Mr. Attlee went to Lancaster House with typewritten 

copies of two speeches, one for the Jews and the other » 
for the Arabs, since the latter declined to meet the ™panti 
former even if they attended, but one of those speeches (js 
had to remain in his pocket unspoken.” 


The Jewish Agency, holding out for honorable & 
terms, which had not yet been vouchsafed to it by | 
the time the long adjournment came, sent no team | 
to talk at the “Palestine Peace Conference” at Lan- | 
caster House; and one of the unavoidable conse- 
quences of its absence was that the Arab delegations 
got whatever publicity was to be had from the 
affair. Not that it was very big publicity. The Con- 
ference was so unexciting—‘“a conference about a 
possible conference,” cartoonist Low called it in 4 
picture that showed the delegates hushhushing under 
a table—that its publicity value was second-rate. 
Nevertheless at the outset and the close there was 
a touch of public interest to be cultivated, and the 
resplendent Arab visitors made the best of it. The 
result was that on the whole the past weeks have 
given the Arabs a come-back in the British national 
attention, after some months in which the press had 
rather disregarded them in order to pour out polemics 
about terrorism in the Yishuv. 
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tL sence? Britain Sees Them 
Ff boul vE of the chronic problems troubling the Yishuv 
W settlegmpits relations with Britain has been its constitutional 
2 of onak of that romantic or exotic character which, for 
ssistancemmasons perhaps connected with the life-history of 
2se wera imperial conscience, appeals to the world’s most 
nes, Fommexotic people in their cloudy island. The British 
s, theymmt the Arab as a colorful figure. They see the 
villages gapluminous robes and the photogenic eagle profiles 
\ccupiedyae- (00 which the pressmen of Fleet Street, with 
uildinogimmcture-space now at their disposal such as they have 
were info had for six austerity years, lavished celluloid and 
ilestine fame at the beginning of this conference) and they 
tnmentid something chivalrous and magnificent about 
ing theme desert civilization. 

romise 

imigra- 

resisted 











Many soldiers who saw in their wartime travels 
tat the limited riches of the Arabs depend on mass 
rt and disease, have come back to England decon- 
'Mean-Bminated of the myth of Arab romanticism. But 
Yishuv yblic taste yields only slowly to the encroachment 
; quiet truth, and the soldiers telling the facts have not 
mde much impression on the myth. 










Similarly, very few journalists have cared to 
Gullenge the popular conception. It is not desired 
ficially that this conception should be interfered 
nth, for on it hinges the power to evoke public 
npport for whatever pro-Arab policy Whitehall 
night choose to adopt. Overhearing the truths that 
avel along the jungle telegraph of newspaper-land, 
r researching into the recorded facts about Arab 


r 15th Mxiety, many journalists have formed tolerably true 

stimates of the present measure of Arab politics; 
3 ere mut in presenting these they have had to defer to 
meee revailing policy. Sympathetic editors occasionally 
. other RY to redress the balance of justice by finding ro- 
et the mantic features for the benefit of the Jews as well 


eeches | for the Arabs, as when a make-up man presenting 
“personalities” article syndicated by the Kemsley 


rable Press flanked a photograph of the Emir Feisal with 
it by ue of the patriarchal Sephardic Rabbi Uziel. 

team The significant thing in the situation is that an 
Lan- Wrerage sympathetic publicist would feel it vain 
onse- @ show Britain some face really characteristic of 
tions Fnodern Palestine, rugged Ben-Gurion or alert diplo- 
| the @hatic Shertok. Truth has little appeal, for the public 
Con- MS not adult enough. Of course, the Yishuv is well 
ut a |eware of this initial disadvantage under which it 
in a (bors in its appeal to the British imagination, and 
nder (ere are some bitter Palestinian jokes epitomizing 
rate. ue disability. 

was 

| the lhe Necessary “Friend” 

The Mur keynote of the controlled press reaction when 
have Whe Arabs arrived among the gilt and dust of Lan- 
onal Muster House was a sort of general dinner-table 
had murmur of applause for the visitors. If anything 
mics @0uld be found to be said in praise of them, it was dis- 


teetly said. As a Plymouth editorialist wrote: 
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“The Prime Minister spoke in very appreciative terms 
of the Arab national revival, and we believe the majority 
of people in this country will associate themselves with 
all he had to say about our friendly sentiments.” 

Why this flattery? The reason was voiced with un- 
usual candor by the Times: 

“The Middle East is a vital area in British foreign 
policy; it must be treated as a whole; and the one sound 
and durable basis for British policy in that area is the 
lasting and confident friendship of the Arab peoples. It 
is therefore in cooperation with the Arabs, from the 
British no less than from the Jewish point of view, that 
the breaking of the Palestine deadlock must be sought.” 

This was the preliminary directive to top-layer Eng- 
land. 

Jewish spokesmen were doing their best to make 
the British public understand that the Yishuv asked 
nothing better than direct negotiations with the 
Arabs. The main overt Arab line was more in- 
transigeant. Cooperation with Britain, yes. But only 
provided Britain gave nothing to the Jews. The old 
Syrian, Faris el Khoury, who spoke for the Arabs 
prior to the retirement of the conference into secret 
session, put this line over, emphasizing it for public 
consumption. The Daily Telegraph summarized him 
thus: 

“His statement lacks nothing in directness. Briefly put 
it is that while the Arabs desire cooperation with Britain 
in the development of their countries, they are not will- 
ing that Palestine or any part of it should become a 
Jewish State. He further gave a warning that the contin- 
uance of terrorism would compel the Arabs of Palestine 
to take their own measures to deal with the situation. 
There can be no complaint at this bluntness.” 

Press meetings were in the hands of a less blunt, 
more velvety character, Azzam Pasha, Secretary of 
the Arab League. As no Jewish delegation was in 
the field he found it convenient to speak gently of 
“our cousins” and to stress their absence by deploring 
it. But again, aware that his remarks would resound 
everywhere and especially back in the Middle East, 
he was roundly intransigeant on some points. Con- 
spicuously, on that of Partition. At least, Richard 
Wyndham, after talking to him on behalf of News 
of the World, was able to lead off: 

“In an exclusive statement to me, ’Azzam Pasha, Sec- 
retary-General of the Arab League, has written ‘finis’ to 
the proposed partition of Palestine. ‘There can be no 
question of partition, nor any scheme leading towards 
it, he said to me... “That is final—and was understood 
before the Arab delegates left for Britain.’” 

This no to partition was apparently intended to 
apply both to the Morrison Plan (which is a parti- 
tion scheme on unfavorable terms for both Arab 
and Jew) and to the more workable and desirable 
partition scheme then being canvassed by the Jewish 


Agency. 
"Azzam Had a Plan 


Tue Arabs wound up the Lancaster House sittings 
by bringing forward a plan of their own. Very 
likely it was adduced not so much because its authors 
felt convictions about it, but because a “constructive” 
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offer from their side made a better showing than 
mere negatives to other peoples’ plans. 

"Azzam Pasha was its spokesman. I suspect that 
he had followed with eager personal interest earlier 
press comments like this from the Dundee Telegraph: 

“It is just possible that among the representatives at 
the conference is an Arab statesman with skill and 

knowledge enough to suggest a new way out of the im- 

passe and with character enough to incline his confreres 

to follow his lead. He would be welcome as the flowers 

in May.” 
"Azzam is an Egyptian politician, and the story of 
the best Egyptian statesmen over recent years is one 
of susceptibility to the dizzy effects of leadership. 
(I have a picture in my mind of Nahas Pasha stand- 
ing on the balcony of his house in Cairo’s Garden 
City and waving to hired clappers, while an Egyptian 
clerk watching with me laughs behind his hand and 
keeps repeating “How he loves it!”) ’Azzam per- 
haps had a passing dream of suddenly solving the 
Palestine problem by his personal dynamism. 


Unfortunately what his colleagues allowed 
"Azzam to offer was not calculated to solve the 
problem. At first glance his proposals appear to 
mean a bi-national state for Palestine, but prick the 
surface ever so little and it is evident that he in- 
tends a static, permanent minority condition for the 
Yishuv, such as would relegate it to the level of the 
none-too-happy Jewish communities of Iraq and 
Egypt. Certain restrictive clauses, forced into his 
draft constitution by old Moslem custom, exposed 
him to a touch of ridicule when he described them 
to British journalists. “No votes for women .. .” 
Even the reporters who had never been to Palestine 
to see the Golda Meyersons and the great woman- 
hood of the Yishuv at work could see through the 
reactionary nature of stuff like this. But the criticisms 
which they made to ’Azzam, face to face with him, 
did not get much space when they actually wrote up 
their stories. 


Nevertheless, the papers nearest to Government 
influence gave ’Azzam’s draft a frigid reception. 
The Times judged: “. . . It is no exaggeration to 
say that it is little more than the White Paper of 
1939.” The Daily Telegraph, which had up to that 
date been as friendly as possible to the Arabs, now 
criticized their plan as corresponding neither to the 
spirit nor the letter of the Balfour Declaration, and 
as doomed to failure because unacceptable to the 
Jews and the British Government alike. 


Behind the Facade 


But one feasible interpretation of the plan and 
official reactions is that they were all only strategy. 
On the government side the publicity men may have 
argued that an apparently pro-Jewish attack on the 
plan would strengthen their hand for final imposi- 
tion of the Morrison federal scheme. On the Arab 
side there was noted by several of the more inter- 
ested journalists a discrepancy between the unanimity 
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which appeared in this plan (and all public state. 
ments) and the hidden disputes of the delegates, The 
rift between the Palestine Arabs, who had withheld 
themselves from the conference, and the Arab soy. |. 
ereign delegations, who were pleading their case! gal 
for them, was subjected to a certain measure of 
analysis: : 
. there is a clear divergence between the Arab 

League governments and the political underworld repre. | Agai 
sented by the Mufti, the ‘Moslem Brotherhood’ fanatics, |) gyn 
and the self-appointed leaders of the Palestine Arabs | 
(all of whom belong to the semi-feudal Husseini clan 

of which the Mufti is the head) .. 2 & 
Enquirers like the author of the above passage from || 
Socialist Tribune suggested that the Arab States were |! 
tired of pre-occupation with the Palestine deadlock |)" t 





turn to other affairs. Moreover, they were urged on 4 
by such considerations as fear and hatred of the 
Mufti, on the one hand, or desire to facilitate the 7 
working -out of auspicious Anglo - Egyptian treaty © 
terms, on the other. And if they still hesitated to 7 





Ww 
compromise with Zionism, out of concern for “their ir 
personal political prestige” among the Arab elec | % 
torates, they should be encouraged by subsidies |) = 
towards the economic and social reform of their |) Wh 


nations. The Tzmes underlined this last suggestion, 7 
observing that “hardly any price would be too high © 
to pay for the establishment of peace, prosperity, and |, 
mutual toleration” in Palestine. a 

The Times laid down this principle in an article 9 
advocating what has long been its preferred Pales- ) } 





tine solution—partition. Support for the partition | Ve 
thesis has been increasingly vocal in Britain this | afte 
month, the more so since journalists began to hint 4% me 
that behind closed doors some of the Arab states- | des 
men were beginning to see in partition their quickest | me 


and best way out of the impasse. It is true that all 4} the 
these statesmen were emphatically saying no to § dey 
partition whenever they believed that their words anc 
would be reported back home. The local situation | of 
did not permit them to avow their sympathies. But 7% an 


some commentators seriously thought that they en- |) the 
tertained these sympathies. As early as September © bel 
Oth the Manchester Guardian drew the following © the 
picture of the Arab condition of mind: im 30 
“They have come to a conference about Palestine at | at 
which the Jews are not represented, at a time when the | 
Americans appear to have lost interest, and the British @ ]y 


are on the run. At the worst they are committed to § 
nothing and can always go back home again when they § It 
have done their shopping and completed their round of | th 
the theatres. Yet most of them know that British friend- 9 ,,, 
ship is worth something and would be prepared to make 
concessions if they were necessary to keep it. Some at 
least would accept partition on these terms.” | PC 
Nine days later the same newspaper corroborated | PX 


this report, and further explained the advantages | 2 





which the Arabs might glean—not advantages of | ™ 
abstract friendship but more practical ones:— jo 
“It is felt in some quarters that the resulting small § k 
Arab State would be, if by no means what the more ex» 9 q 
treme Arabs desire, at least preferable to the present | gq 
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* State-\ ate of affairs—an alien and, of necessity, a military 
ates. The |” Government.” 

withheld ~ As the belief spread that some of the Arabs might 
\tab soy. |. willing to concede partition, more hopeful editors 
"eit case | eean to stress how fruitful such a solution could be: 
asure of = “Paradoxically there is a better chance of Jewish-Arab 
"> friendship if they are separated than if they were forced 
the Arab 4 to live together in a country both claim for their own.” 
tld repre. Again it is the Manchester Guardian, consistently 
















































" fanatics, "}oynd and aware that Jewish-Arab friendship must 
che xe the aim for the days when the present transition 
phase is over, that writes this understanding para- 
ge from gaph. More significant because less habitual to the 
tes were piper that carries it, is an understanding editorial 
leadlock | 2 the Labor Government's own Daily Herald. Re- 
y could | viewing the questions before Lancaster House, the 
rged on | Sader-writer finds partition generally advantageous. 
of the | for the Arabs, he says 
ate the |) Zhe Arab States, who are represented at the Confer- 
treaty ) «fice, may not view a partition plan with the same hos- 
> tility as the Mufti and his group. Indeed, such a project 
ated t0 |) would hold considerable advantages for them. It is not 
“their J} in their interest to see continuous turmoil and uncer- 
b elec. 4 tainty in Palestine. A settlement could bring Lenefits to 
bsidies Egypt, Syria, and Transjordan.” 
f their | While, regarding the Jewish leadership: 
estion, 4 “The Jewish Agency has never adopted a wholly in- 
o high | tractable attitude towards partition. Today, when its 
» views are naturally most affected by the continuing 
Y, and tragedy of the Jews in Europe and the threat to its con- 
structive effort in Palestine itself, it might be ready to 
article } envisage a solution which would give it control over 
Pales- } immigration in a certain area.” 
tition |) Very revealing is this last quotation. It proves that, 
1 this after all, despite the persistent effort of the Govern- 
) hint | ment to play down the true situation in Europe, 
states- | despite the accusations levelled in the recent govern- 
ickest | ment communiqué on illegal immigration, despite 
at all 7) the long-term policy of calumny of the Yishuv, the 
10 to | departments which formulate the editorial utter- 
words |) ances of the official press really have a knowledge 
ation |] of the Jewish predicament and the Zionist hope, 
. But ¥ and are prepared to let it be expressed in print when 
y en- |) there is an end to be served. And happy, I can 
mber | believe, are the fine and conscientious men who do 
wing |) the writing jobs in papers like the Herald when the 
) government takes the clamps off and lets them give 
ne at |} a true report of the Yishuv’s case for once. 
nthe | 
oe > In the Interim 
they | Ir will be seen from the above report that during 
id of | this period a substantial body of opinion has massed 
= ) around the partition idea and is pressing for it with 
eat |) 4 prospect of success. Still, it is yet only a distant 
possibility. The other possibilities, either the im- 
ated | position of the Morrison Plain or the status quo or 





) a pro-Arab decision, are also somewhere in the run- 







ges 
“ ning. As long as this is the case, the representation 
) of the Arab in his romantic guise is, and will be, 
mal |) kept alive. The realist and factual political reports 
= quoted in the last four paragraphs are important 





qualitatively, but if an investigator simply counted 
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the number of words, throughout the whole press, 
praising the Arabs he would find them numerically 
preponderant over those which render positive in- 
formation. 

Still it goes on that papers—even responsible 
papers like the Scotsman—publish articles demand- 
ing sympathy for the Arabs against the “creeping 
invasion” of Jewish immigration into Palestine. Still 
it goes on that contributors to periodicals defend 
or glorify the Arabs. I will close by quoting in this 
vein a peculiar little item in the Weekly Review. 
Over an Arab signature, Khabil Abbud, it compares 
the Jew and the Arab, and says inter alia: 

“The Arab lives in the fresh air, and eats everything 
as Mature provides it, whereas the Jew spends much of 
his time among factories and eats a lot of canned or 
stored foodstuffs. Accordingly the Arab has got a stur- 
dier body, and his birth-rate has been higher by far—an 
unconscious way of coping with Jewish immigration.” 

This item, with its strange mixture of the farcical 
and the serious, is typical of what is sometimes served 
up to the British to misinform them about con- 
ditions in Palestine. How many readers can see the 
ridiculous side of the item! And how many can see 
through it to the tragic facts, that indeed the Arabs 
are prolific, but with all the proliferation of the 
weak and unhealthy, and that like oppressed slaves 
the peasants day by day bring forth more slaves to 
turn the pasha’s mill or the effendi’s fields. 

May the Yishuv one day really win the friendship 
of the Arab masses, as it seems likely to do, and so 
free them from their bonds and work with them 
to a common goal. 
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by C.C. Aronsfeld 


HE EDITORIALIST of a London Jewish journal 

recently had a disturbing experience. He was 
walking along the Harrow Road, and where, “a 
month ago,” the walls were practically, so to speak, 
virgin soil, now, he says, “they are scrawled in chalk 
or painted in tar with sentiments that might have 
come from Streicher.” It was a truthful report, marred 
only by the absence of what gentlemen of the press 
call news-value. For the walls of the Harrow Road 
were spared the nuisance of Nazi attention no more 
than a good many other places of public conven- 
ience, and this not only recently but for a very long 
time past too. When, as far back as 1942, a distin- 
guished British Jew declared, a little prematurely, 
that “anti-Semitism in Britain is dead,” because, so 
he argued, Hitler had killed it, he nevertheless ad- 
mitted that “the few anti-Semites who remain still 
continue . . . Rude remarks about Jews, scribbled on 
street corner walls, may still be seen,” and “an occa- 
sional sneer at the Jewish people will appear in the 
less reputable organs of the press.” 

That was in 1942, at the height of the war, when 
the anti-Jewish scribblers were largely unorganized 
and most of the Fascist malefactors safely retired in 
the seclusion of Brixton gaol. Since then little more 
has happened than the overthrow of the Hitler 
régime, though it appears that some fancy that what 
ought to have followed—the end of Nazi fascism 
everywhere—actually has followed. The aforemen- 
tioned Jewish editorialist is only one particularly 
glaring instance, but then he may plead in defense 
that he labors on behalf of the Jewish Fellowship, 
that egregious Anglo-Jewish body which is so far 
removed from reality as to believe that “we are Jews 
by our faith and not by our nationality” and that 
Zionists are no more and no less than—fascists! It 
was left to these fiction-ridden Fellows to reiterate 
the charges of our enemies that “political Zionism 
has produced fresh anti-Semitism manifest in the talk 
of ordinary, decent Englishmen, in the columns of 
the British press, and on the walls of British towns 
and Cities.” 


THE facts are very different. Not that the issue of 
Zionism is entirely unconnected with the rising anti- 
Semitism. Ever since Mr. Bevin referred to “the dan- 
ger of an anti- Semitic reaction” if Jews tried to “get 
too much at the head of the queue,” dark forecasts 
have been ventured that British Jews would be held 
responsible for the terrorists in Palestine and treated 
in effect as hostages. Many a voice took pains to set 
forth what a pity it would be if “so long a record of 
hospitality towards Jewry” were now broken by what 
General Sir Edward Spears called “a wave of anti- 


condemning the very thought of anti-Semitism as g 


danger not only, not even mainly, to Jews but tof 
every society claiming to be democratic, Christian, | 


civilized, these faithful counselors established, per. 


many. They forgot (and have not yet remembered) 
that it was a German Nazi practice to hold the whole 
of Jewry responsible for actions performed by indi- 
vidual Jews—a policy which was then rightly de. 
scribed by The Times as the “detestable practice” of a 
“barbarous creed.” 

But, to be sure, Zionism is no more than incidental 


lective. This is as true of England as of any other 
country. “Even if the Jew abstains from all political 
activity,’ wrote the London Economist in a memo- 
rable article a few years ago, “will not increasing so- 
cial conflict introduce anti-Semitism into England in 


guished British journal concluded, is “not whether 
England is immune from anti-Semitism, but whether 
England is immune from social conflict.” Or, for that 
matter. from any conflict threatening the unruffled 
security and serenity of Old England. 


IT WAS very well for Friedrich Engels, the associate / 


of Karl Marx, to state in 1890 that “if anyone were 


to engage in anti-Semitism in England, he would sim- 7 


ply be laughed out of court.” Perhaps it was not quite 
true even then. Disraeli, during the Turco-Russian 
crisis, was the target of a Judenhetze which ought to 
have made the Liberal forerunners of our progressive 
Left ashamed of themselves. But certainly it was eas- 
ier to laugh then. It is not so easy to laugh now, and 
though the famous British sense of humor is vaunted 
to shine never more brightly than in a time of ad- 
versity, still it hardly required the humanitarian ex- 
hortations of our British anti-Zionist friends to help 
see all things in their proper perspective. 

“I like people to be able to stand being laughed 
at,” said Mr. Attlee the other day: “It is a sign of 
civilization,” and, he continued, “if Oswald Mosley 
had had a sense of humor you would never have heard 
of the British Fascist movement.” Perhaps so, al- 
though a sense of humor does not seem to be, neces- 
sarily, a very dependable safeguard against the rav- 
ings of an anti-Jewish obsession. G. K. Chesterton, 
for example—“a true Englishman who told the truth 
in English fashion”—so far forgot his love of paradox 
and laughter as to tell, quite seriously, not at all in 
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"You laugh, do you? So much the worse for you 
: whole Obviously this is no laughing matter, and opinions 
>y indi- |) jo differ as to whether the Home Secretary was well 
tly de- advised when he said in a debate on the subject, “We 
‘think this very ancient Democracy has a great sense 
of humor and I am quite certain they will put their 
proper value on any of the claims and statements that 


is any @ ate made.” 


“e” of a 


idental 


jst, vulgar, reckless, time-dishonored lies against the [iS 


ews. But if Sir Oswald Mosley really has no sense of 
humor, is not Mr. Attlee’s remark begging the ques- 
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jon? Is it not rather the other way round: If his na- 


ive sense of humor were still strong, would any 


“griton really care for Oswald Mosley—as thousands 
far from | 


jid before the war, in spite of the coarse and cruel 
ibsurdity of the man, and as thousands are doing 


Snow, after the war, in spite of his utterly and openly 


or col- | 
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fiscredited past and blatant, shameful bankruptcy? 
Should not volleys of scornful laughter and deadly 
fidicule firmly restrain the man, maul him, tear him 
pieces, and sweep him out of court? But Sir Oswald 
will reply, like the famous character in Moliere’s play, 


” 
! 


‘Ir Sir Oswald Mosley returns to the political scene, 
unchecked by democracy, not only unreformed and 
J unrepentant but presumptuous to the point of def- 
) ance, proclaiming proudly that his views have cer- 
J tainly not been modified by his experience: “On the 
} contrary, they have been intensified!” then surely the 
J time has come for deep and fresh thought. Clearly, 
from under the gallows of Nuremberg, a British Nazi 


Party is arising, supported on three powerful argu- 


ments: (1) a general belief that surely such things 
7 cannot be; (2) a hardly less generai belief that “this 
7 isa free country’—free also for anti-Semitism; and 


(3) an even more general belief that things ought 


7 not to be what they are and cannot remain. As yet 
4 Sir Oswald’s force works under cover. The wolf has 
} donned a most innocuous clothing. He does not ap- 
® pear as a Fascist, he parates as a—lover of books. Sir 
7 Oswald has written a book, that is to say, he has en- 
) larged a pamphlet of 1938 by an introduction of 
7 1946, added a few carefully selected quotations from 
earlier articles and speeches, and published the whole 
) mixed bag under the faintly familiar title of My 
» Answer. This book, the first production of a £10,000 
» “Mosley Publications Ltd.”, is intended to help in the 
) advance of Fascism by providing a screen of respect- 


» ability for a nation-wide net of “Book Clubs,” “Mod- 
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7 ern Thought Discussion Circles,” etc., whose mem- 
) bers are no more bookworms than the S.A. was ever 
» short for Salvation Army. But the bookworms mul- 


tiply fast. 

Nor are they alone. They labor in the company of 
many kindred spirits, most of them organized in what 
in the appropriate language is probably best described 
as rival gangs. The British Peoples Party, for ex- 
ample, whose Secretary, John Beckett, was before the 
war associated with Mosley and William Joyce 
(“Lord Haw-Haw’ ), now also distribute, side by side 
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with the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, My Answer, 
although they point out that they “certainly do not 
share the illusions of Mosley’s more hysterical fol- 
lowers that he alone was born to set them right.” 
Their technique is to arrange “private” lectures on 
such subjects as the mismanagement of Germany un- 
der Allied rule; they as well as Mosley’s bookworms 
are sometimes disturbed by Communist intruders 
shouting, “We have fought against Fascism in the 
war—we are not going to let them start again.” An- 
other Jew-baiter, Arnold Leese, once convicted on 
charges of sedition for spreading the ritual murder lie, 
disapproves of Mosley as “the leader of kosher Fas- 
cism” (who in turn denounces “the lunatic fringe of 
Fascism”). It is perhaps not undeserving of notice 
that at a time when Streicher was at long last brought 
to justice, this man Leese actually came forward and 
declared that he always found the Stwermer “accurate 
and reliable”! 

There are many more forces at work, all deserving 
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vigilant attention: some extravagant, some more cir- | 
cumspect and cunning, but without exception batten. | 
ing on the ever-present anti-Jewish prejudice. An Ar- | 
my Educational Officer recently reported a few inter. _ 
esting facts from his special experience. He had heard | 
from “ordinary law-abiding Englishmen,” soldiers in 


a Northern garrison, opinions which he said “bore 
the hall-marks of Nazi ideology.” He conscientiously 
took the trouble of refuting such idiotic drivel as 
“The Government is in the hands of the Jews,” or 
“There are too many Jews in this country, they should 
be deported,” and he writes: “How can men who 
fought to liberate Belsen, Buchenwald and Dachau— 
those final monuments of racial intolerance—be con- 
tent to utter the cheap sneers so beloved of the arm- 
chair anti-Semite?” 

Well may he ask. Sir Oswald Mosley has given his 
“Answer.” What, for the sake of the humanity of 
man and in the terrible sight of Nuremberg—what 
will be the answer of British Democracy? 


The Verdict of Nuremberg 


by Gerhard Jacoby 


ITH THE DELIVERY of the verdict of the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal in Nuremberg, 
a distinct chapter in the development of modern civ- 
ilization has been closed. By the verdict the four great 
powers who signed the agreement and charter of 
August 8, 1945, and the governments of nineteen of 
the United Nations who expressed their adherence to 
the agreement, have tried to restore justice to a world 
where the possibility of international justice had been 
seriously called into question ever since, on January 
30, 1933, Nazism became the official regime in Ger- 
many. A first and decisive step has been taken. 

The question what to do with the major war crim- 
inals captured by the Allies had been widely dis- 
cussed, and aroused not only controversy but confu- 
sion. Justice Robert H. Jackson, the United States’ 
Chief Prosecutor at the International Military Tri- 
bunal in Nuremberg, gave the appropriate answers 
to many of the questions in his Report to President 
Truman of June 7, 1945: 

“To free them without a trial would mock the dead and 

make cynics of the living.” 

“Indiscriminate executions or punishments without defi- 

nite findings of guilt, fairly arrived at, would violate 

pledges repeatedly given and would not set easily on 


the American conscience or be remembered by our chil- 
dren with pride.” 

Therefore Justice Jackson concluded, that 

“The only other course is to determine the innocence or 
guilt of the accused after a hearing as dispassionate as 
the times and the horrors we deal with will permit and 
— a record that will leave our reasons and motives 
clear.” 


Such a hearing, a fair trial, was guaranteed by the 


Agreement and Charter of August 8, 1945. The In- 
ternational Military Tribunal was established as the 
judicial organ for the trial of the major war criminals 
whose offenses had no particular geographical loca- 
tion. The making of the charter was the legitimate 
exercise of sovereign legislative power by the coun- 
tries to which the German Reich had surrendered un- 
conditionally. The Agreement and Charter constituted 
that formal and material law under which the IMT 
had to arrive at its decisions. 


AS FAR as the formal side of the trial was concerned, 
the International Military Tribunal was bound by the 
Charter to all procedures which might secure a fair 
trial. On the other hand it was entitled to take strict 
measures to prevent any action which would cause 
unreasonable delay; it could rule out irrelevant issues 
and statements of any kind whatsoever. It is charac- 
teristic of the fairness of the trial that to a large degree 
the verdict rested on documents which were captured 
by the Allied Armies. These documents were mostly 
of the defendants’ own making. 

As to the material law to be applied by the Tri- 
bunal, the Charter gave strict prescriptions. Certain 
defenses were ruled out from the beginning as inad- 
missible. Nevertheless the International Military Tri- 
bunal felt that it was duty-bound to explain indepen- 
dently why it agreed with the rulings of the Charter. 

The Charter prescribed that the official position of 
the defendants, whether as heads of state or respon- 
sible officials in government departments, should not 
be regarded as freeing them from responsibility or as 
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sounds for mitigating punishment. In agreement 
sith this ruling of the Charter, the IMT stated that 
_ 4e doctrine of the immunity of heads of state had no 

lication where a state had violated international 
yw. The Tribunal rejected the contention that inter- 
ytional law applied to states only but did not apply 


Pete at at 


_ pindividuals. Henceforth statesmen and other high 
‘anking leaders, including the military, must antic- 
pte that they will be held individually responsible 
ad will not be protected by the fiction of “acts of 
gate.” 

The same principle of individual responsibility was 
apressed when the Tribunal, in agreement with the 
Charter, ruled out the defense of “superior orders,” 
hough considering it a reason for mitigation in spe- 
“ial cases. The Tribunal also stressed the individual 
esponsibility of the defendants when it rejected the 
‘ontention that a common plan of the individual 
vefendants could not exist because Hitler was a dic- 
jator. To this argument the Tribunal replied that 
Hitler could not make aggressive war by himself, but 
‘ad to have the cooperation of statesmen, military 
Store diplomats, and businessmen. When, with the 

knowledge of his aims, these individuals gave him 
‘heir cooperation, they made themselves parties to 
‘the plan he had initiated. 


J0N THE basis of these principles of formal and mat- 
Veal law, the IMT concluded by sustaining—with 
Jertain limitations—the four counts of the indictment 


Jubmitted by the prosecution: crimes against peace, 
‘Jvar crimes, crimes against humanity, and the crime 
dof a common plan or conspiracy to commit these 





jcimes. Around the pro’s and con’s of the most fun- 
‘damental of these counts, the crime of aggressive 


Jwar, broad public discussion had taken place for a 


long time, and the arguments contesting this count 
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‘formed the main defense of the accused. It was said 
that by making aggressive war a crime, the charter 
had acted contrary to a generally recognized prohibi- 
tion of criminal ex post facto legislation and had 


a 


violated the principle “nulla poena sine lege.” It was 


)uid that “no sovereign power had made aggressive 
war a crime at the time the alleged criminal acts were 
committed, that no statute had defined aggressive war, 


that no penalty had been fixed for its commission, 


y ind no court had been credited to try and punish 
defenders in these circumstances.” 


The fact that the IMT rejected these contentions 


isthe highest merit and achievement of the Nurem- 


Jorg Trials. The Tribunal held that these contentions 
‘ignored the true nature of international law which 
is continually developing, adapting itself to the needs 


)) of a changing world as the wisdom and experience of 
) the succeeding generation dictate.” The Tribunal rec- 
) ognized and asserted its own responsibility as a factor 
7 indeveloping and adapting international law when it 


claimed for itself the right to be concerned with mat- 


} ters of substance and not mere procedure. 
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The legal reasons for the affirmative decision are 
familiar from the preceding discussions. Although the 
Hague Convention did not state explicitly that a 
breach of its provisions was a crime, nor did it pro- 
vide fo’ sentences or a court against offenders, the 
Tribuna. considered the acts outlawed in the Hague 
Convention to be crimes as fully as though they had 
been expressly defined as such. The Tribunal referred 
to the obligations assumed by Germany since 1919 in 
the Treaty of Versailles and in various other treaties, 
the Treaty of Locarno and the Guarantee Treaties 
which Germany had concluded with Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Netherlands, Denmark and Luxembourg. Moreover, 
after 1928, since the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 27th 
August, 1928 was concluded and ratified by sixty- 
three nations, including Germany, Italy and Japan, 
war was “an illegal thing,” condemned as a means 
for the solution of international controversies and 
renounced as an instrument of national policy. The 
IMT had no doubt that the formula “war for the 
solution of international controversies undertaken as 
an instrument of national policy” covers a war of ag- 
gression and that such a war is therefore outlawed by 
the pact. And it had no doubt that such a war is il- 
legal in international law and that those who plan 
and wage it are committing the “supreme interna- 
tional crime.” 

On the base of the evidence, the Tribual character- 
ized the wars against Poland, Denmark and Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece, the USSR, and the United States, 
as aggressive wars and therefore crimes against inter- 
national law. The Tribunal decided also that the 
evidence had established beyond all doubt the ex- 
istence of continuous planning, with aggressive war 
as the objective, by several of the offenders. For their 
condemnation, however, the Tribunal did mot find it 
necessary to decide whether a single conspiracy be- 
tween the defendants had been established by the 
evidence. 

But the Tribunal was of the opinion that the 
Charter when it spoke of a conspiracy meant to refer 
only to a conspiracy to carry out an aggressive war 
and not conspiracy to commit war crimes 
and crimes against humanity. Therefore the Tribunal 
—denying the plea of the prosecution—did not see 
fit to condemn any of the defendants for a conspiracy 
except that of war of aggression. 

To the concept of conspiracy to commit war of ag- 
gression the IMT gave a restricted interpretation. It 
ruled that the conspiracy “must be clearly outlined in 
its criminal purpose.” It must “not be too far re- 
moved from the time of decision and of action.” It 
must “not rest merely in the declarations of a party 
program ... or Mein Kampf.” The Tribunal felt ob- 
liged to “examine whether a concrete plan to wage 
war existed and (to) determine the participants in 
that concrete plan.” In doing so the Tribunal came 
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to the conclusion that it was “apparent that plans 
were made to wage wars as early as November 1937, 
and probably before that.” 

This restrictive interpretation led to the acquittal of 
of Schacht and Von Papen. 


IN THE counts of War Crimes and Crimes against 
Humanity all the tragic and sad events which had 
shocked the feelings of humanity were investigated 
and confirmed by the Tribunal on the basis of evi- 
dence called overwhelming in its volume and detail. 
The ill-treatment and wanton murder of prisoners of 
war were affirmed to be criminal violations of the 
laws or customs of war. It was found that the most 
inhuman treatment was meted out to Soviet prison- 
ers of war, who were shot, contrary to the customs of 
war, or in other cases were left without suitable cloth- 
ing and medical care or were starved. Prisoners were 
wantonly murdered by torture. They were subjected 
to medical experiments of the most cruel kind. 

With regard to the civilian populations of oc- 
cupied countries, the Tribunal again called the evi- 
dence overwhelming of a systematic rule of violence, 
brutality, and terror. The arrest of persons suspected 
of opposing the Nazi policies, their interrogation by 
“third-degree” methods, the arrest, on no suspicion 
of complicity, of members of their families, and of 
innocent hostages, the abuse of the concentration 
camps, the slave labor policy, and the systematic pil- 
lage of property, all these acts, known for a long 
time, were affirmed to be international crimes on the 
basis of the evidence. 


THE PERSECUTION of the Jewish people played an 
overwhelming role under both counts. The Tribunal 
“traced the anti-Jewish policy from the issue of the 
Nazi party program down to the conclusion of the 
war’ and “reviewed in detail the anti-Jewish legisla- 
tion passed in the early days of the Nazi regime.” The 
policy of extermination was clearly ascertained as 
well as the effective execution of that policy bring- 
ing six million Jews to their tragic death through the 
direct work of the Eimsatz groups of the Security Po- 
lice and Sicherheits Dienst. Overwhelming evidence 
also laid bare the secret and clandestine labor in the 
250 concentration camps and the horrors of the gas 
chambers. On the basis of the evidence, the deadly 
disease, starvation, beating, torturing, the cruel ex- 
periments in cold water, in high pressure chambers, 
with contagious diseases and poisoned bullets became 
part of the facts of the case. So did the gold rings, the 
gold teeth and fillings taken from the bodies of the 
dead, the use of their ashes as fertilizer, their hair 
fabricated into mattresses and their fat rendered into 
soap. All this became a part of the evidence. 

And yet, in its legal consideration of the facts, the 
IMT did not see fit to characterize the persecutions 
of the Jewish people, this “record of consistent and 
systematic inhumation on the greatest scale,” in their 
full extent as international crimes. Under the count 
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of War Crimes, the Tribunal was bound to the crim yime ¥ 
inal violations of the laws or customs of war, angie pla 
therefore limited to those crimes done to the inhabiJ) The 
tants of the occupied countries after the actual outs yclara 
break of the war. Under the count of Crimes against) ere C 
Humanity, the Charter limited the IMT to acts offme Chi 
persecution on political, racial or religious groundsijeginn 
which were committed in execution of or in connec.) syimes 
tion with any crime otherwise within the Tribunal’s)yere c 
jurisdiction. Haitted 

In‘ “tracing” and “reviewing” the facts the Tribunal! Sgessiv 
found that “The policy of persecution, repression, ! 
and murder of civilians in Germany before the wa 
of 1939 who were likely to be hostile to the Govern 
ment, was most ruthlessly carried out. The persecu-| she re 
tion of Jews during the same period is established | hot ye 
beyond all doubt.” ~dsapE 

But then the Tribunal ruled that “revolting and /jion © 
horrible as many of these crimes were, it has not been | mise. 
satisfactorily proved that they were done in execution | Phare 
of or in connection with, any such crime.” (Le,, ay ; shows 
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the crim#ime within the Tribunal’s jurisdiction—specifically 
Wat, andi ye planning of an aggressive war.) 
le inhabid’ The Tribunal therefore refused to make a general 





‘tual outs jclaration that the acts of persecution before 1939 
'S against) were crimes against humanity within the purview of 
) acts offse Charter. But the Tribunal decided that from the 
Stounds)ieginning of the war in 1939 both war crimes and 
| COnnec-zimes against humanity not constituting war crimes 
ribunal’s) yere committed, and that all of the latter were com- 
nitted in execution of, or in connection with, the ag- 
'ribunal | essive war, and therefore constituted crimes against 
Pression, | jumanity under the jurisdiction of the court. 

Thus the old barriers of non-interference with the 
Govern.) jaternal, domestic affairs of an evil-doing nation and 
persecu-| jhe respect for the sovereignty of such a nation were 
ablished jt yet completely overcome. Here a great hope has 
“isappointed. But it is fair to say that, in its interpreta- 
ing and| tion of the Charter, the IMT could not decide other- 
ot been | wise. It acted in accordance with the spirit of another 
ecution Charter, that of the United Nations, which had also 
(1.e., a} showed unrestricted respect for the same principle of 
wn-interference. 

» But the fact remains that the close tie, in gen- 
‘eal, between persecutions of political, racial or 
‘ligious groups, and aggressive war and war crimes 
tas been proved by the trial and that the International 
Military Tribunal has declared such persecutions in- 
Yemnational crimes if they were directly connected 
vith wars of aggression or other war crimes. 






















SOS ACCORDING to the Charter, the IMT was instructed 
% declare whether a group or organization with 
which anyone of the individual defendants was identi- 
“jied was a criminal organization. A declaration to this 
‘J iect would, according to the Charter, have the con- 
yequence that individuals could be brought to trial 
fore other courts on the charge of membership in 


uch organizations, and that the criminal nature of 
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the group or organization would be thenceforth as- 
sumed without further question. On the base of that 
ruling of the Charter, the IMT had to decide on the 
criminality of the following groups or organizations: 
the Reich Cabinet; the leadership corps of the Nazi 
Party; the S. S.; the Secret State Police, commonly 
known as the Gestapo; the S. D. (Security Service) ; 
the S. A.; and the General Staff and the High Com- 
mand of the German armed forces. 

The IMT decided that certain groups of the lead- 
ership corps, the S. S., the S. D., and the Gestapo were 
criminal groups within the meaning of the Charter. 
But it limited the principal decision by ruling that 
the definition should exclude persons who had no 
knowledge of the criminal purpose or acts of the 
organizations or groups, or were drafted by the state 
for membership, or those persons who ceased to be 
members prior to the beginning of the war on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. 

The IMT declined to declare the S. A. a criminal 
organization. The Tribunal felt that this militant or- 
ganization had since 1934 been generally replaced 
by the military S. S. 

The Reich Cabinet was not declared criminal be- 
cause, according to the Tribunal, after 1937 it never 
acted as a group and the criminality of the relatively 
few members of the group could be tried in special 
cases conveniently. 


The latter reason was also given for not declaring 
criminal the General Staff and the High Command. 
But the IMT characterized those groups as a disgrace 
to the honorable profession of arms and, although not 
being a criminal group in the meaning of the Charter, 
a ruthless military clique. 


With these declarations the IMT opened the way 
for the trials of other and minor war criminals who 
are still in the hands of the Allies. 
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4 Biography of a River 
THE RIVER JORDAN. Being an illus- 


~ trated account of earth’s most sto- 


» tied river. By Nelson Glueck. Phila- 
» delphia, The Jewish Publ. Society 
> of America. (5706-1946. ) 

“The soul of man is likened to 


}vater/From heaven coming/To heav- 


tn rising/And then again/To earth 
tescending/Changing forever . . .” 


Vividly these verses of Goethe's 


came back to my mind as I read this 
biography of a river, which might well 


have been called the life story of a 
living, throbbing soul. It is not a big 
tiver, not by any means. But there is 
NOt a river in all the world which is 
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for the history of a nation. It is the 
Jordan; and Nelson Glueck, Director 
of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem and Baghdad, 
is its interpreter. 

When Nelson Glueck, archaeologist 
and explorer of man’s history, explains 
the fantastic river's fate, it assumes 
gigantic proportions and becomes in 
the course of more than fifty thousand 
years the fate of an eye witness of the 
history of humanity. 

It begins in prehistoric times, when 
the “Galilee man,” whose skull was 
recently discovered in the hills of Gali- 
lee, hunted the gigantic elephants 
whose tusks have been dug up from 
the Jordan’s ancient bed. Many cen- 
turies later, the somber city of Tiberias, 
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situated near the lake of Galilee, be- 
came a cultural center of ancient Is- 
rael, where the Palestine Talmud was 
completed and the new system of He- 
brew punctuation was developed. Over 
thirty synagogues belonging to the 
Roman and Byzantine periods were 
discovered in the neighborhood of 
Lake Galilee. From the days of the 
prehistoric Galilee man to the time of 
Jeremiah and Jesus of Nazareth, a mi- 
raculous development of the human 
species had taken place on the banks 
of the fateful river. 

Nelson Glueck successfully high- 
lights some significant incidents and 
persons in the course of this momen- 
tous march through the centuries—In 
Lot’s time, the Jordan valley was 
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densely populated and richly irrigated, 
a “garden of God” as Genesis called it. 
In the course of centuries of abuse and 
neglect, it became the sort of “empty 
wilderness” which travelers used to de- 
scribe some decades ago. Now, through 
the ardent work of Zionist youth, the 
wilderness again starts to bloom. 

In this very same Jordan valley and 
in the highlands of Transjordan, Nel- 
son Glueck, equipped with the magic 
glasses of a true archaeologist, experi- 
enced many a colorful adventure in 
trying to discover remnants of ancient 
Jewish history and culture. He sat in 
the tents of Ishmael, and sometimes 
found the face of his Arab host sur- 
prisingly like the face of an ancient 
prophet of Israel—One of the peren- 
nial Transjordan streams even today 
preserves its ancient name: the Wadi 
Jabis—in Biblical times known as the 
river Jabesh, where stood the well- 
known city of the eastern Jordan val- 
ley, “Jabesh-Gilead,” frequently men- 
tioned in the war between Saul and 
David. It was there that Nelson dis- 
covered the “low, insignificant mound” 
which to this day is called the “Tel el 
Megbereh” (Hill of the Burial Place). 
Archaeological remains established this 
site as the only one which agrees with 
all the Biblical data. It was none other 
than King Saul who was buried there 
by the pious men of Jabesh Gilead. 


Two outstanding cities on the west 
side of the Jordan have preserved their 
names to this day: Beth-shan in che 
north and Jericho in the south. The 
Arabs still call them Beisan and Er- 
Riha. And whoever traveled in these 
days of ours from Jerusalem to the 
Dead Sea, will never forget how Jeri- 
cho even today rises like a green oasis 
behind the dark Judean mountains— 
palms and fig-trees in abundance just 
as in the days of Joshua ben Nun. 

Here it was that the courageous 
Bene Israel, coming from the desert, 
crossed the Jordan; and the news filled 
the inhabitants of Jericho with terror. 
But Joshua’s people had to cross the 
Jordan again, after the rebellion of 
Zedekiah brought to an end the his- 
tory of the first kingdom of Judah. 
This time they had to cross eastwards 
into exile . . . to sing the songs of 
longing by the rivers of Babylon: If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem. . . . 

In all the centuries of Jewish exile, 
the song of the Jordan never grew 
silent in their ears. For the waters of 
the Jordan belonged to the land from 
which the Torah, the teaching of the 
Lord, had gone forth into the world. 
And so Palestine became spiritually 
what the facts of geography had made 
it physically, the center of the world; 
and with it, the Jordan became the 
world’s central stream. 

In this way, the entire history of 
our nation in its ancient homeland is 
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indissolubly joined to this fateful 
stream. We owe Nelson Glueck much 
gratitude for opening up to us the 
treasure chest of his travels and ar. 
chaeological discoveries in the neigh- 
borhood of the Jordan. Gratitude js 
also due to the Master Photographer, 
Mr. S. J. Schweig, who is responsible 
for all the impressive photographs 
which illustrate this marvellous book. 
In these months, when every day 
brings new and appalling messages of 
direst happenings on the banks of the 
Jordan, this book would seem to con- 
tain something of the ancient healing 
power ascribed to the Jordan water- 
balm of Gilead, praised by heathen as 
much as by Jew. 

So let us not forget another debt of 
gratitude: to the author’s wife, Mrs. 
Helen Glueck “at whose request this 
book was written.” 

BERTHA BADT-STRAUSS 


Antisemitism—Strategy 
and Folly 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE: ANTI- 
SEMITISM, by James Parkes, Pen- 
guin Books, New York. 151 pp. 
In less than 150 pages, Dr. James 

Parkes has sought to present the ABC’s 

of Antisemitism: Its Causes and Cure. 

The average writer or pamphleteer 

would have succeeded only in adding 

to the confusion which already exists. 

But Parkes is far from an average 

writer. He brings to this book his con- 

siderable gifts as a historian and his 
sincere concern with the problem; and 
it is only proper that the author of The 

Jew and His Neighbour, The Conflict 

of the Church and the Synagogue, The 

Jewish Problem in the Modern World 

should now turn his attention toa 

“popular” analysis of antisemitism. 
Since Parkes is a historian, it should 

be no surprise that the orientation of 

the book is basically and primarily his- 
torical. First, there is a description of 
the rise of political antisemitism in 

Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, 

Russia — political antisemitism, based 

on the old myth and magic, but with a 

new realization that it could serve as 

“a most convenient rallying point” for 

the anti-liberals, and as “a most versa- 
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tile and effective stick wherewith the 
conservatives might beat the progres- 
sives.” There foilows an admirably con- 
cise discussion of that incredible piece 
of forgery, the Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion, and an equally incisive analy- 
sis of the rise and development of Nazi 
antisemitism, 

Parkes then proceeds to a historical 
explication of the causes of antisemi- 
tism (religious difference, usury and 
economic dislocation, foreign-ness and 
territorial dislocation, citizenship and 
political dislocation), supplementing 
this with a psychological analysis (dis- 
like of the unlike, insecurity, “projec- 
tion,” “displacement,” socio-economic 
problems involving psychological fac- 
tors). These considerations—especially 
the sociological ones—~are carried for- 
ward in a chapter on “Jewish Commu- 
nities of the World Today,” actually a 
discussion of various problems of Jew- 
ish-Christian relations. The book closes 
with a presentation of “solutions”: (1) 
the “solution of our national and social 
problems” and the elimination of “in- 
security, frustration and unemploy- 
ment”; (2) the elimination of war and 
the promotion of a durable peace; (3) 
the establishment of a Jewish Com- 
monwealth in Palestine; (4) the alle- 
viation of Jewish suffering in eastern 
Europe, i.e., full restoration of legal 
tights as of 1939, and freedom for dis- 
placed Jews not to have to return to 
countries which drove them out; (5) 
a “direct attack on the menace of anti- 


' semitism,” primarily by the majority 


group, utilizing legislation, Christian- 


cation and re-education about Jews 


+ and Judaism. 


It is probably clear by now that the 
book has many virtues, and so it has. 
It has its defects also—-some more seri- 
ous than others. Although obviously 
intended for the Man on the Street, its 
intellectual and stylistic level is too 
scholarly and highbrow for the average 
person who is not informed on the 
question. Its illustrations and allusions, 
derived pretty largely from the English 
scene, are likely to prove unfamiliar to 
many readers. Parkes’ background as a 
historian makes him lean heavily on 
history; so that even though he in- 
cludes some valuable insights from so- 
ciology and psychology, they are not 
integrated organically into the total ap- 
proach and fabric of the work. 

This last weakness, in particular, 
makes Parkes blow hot and cold on the 
Jewish “fault” in Christian-Jewish ten- 
sions. If we disagree with some of the 
negative statements or implications, he 
can quote from his book that after all, 
95 percent of the people are “at least 
slightly unbalanced on the subject of 
the Jews, . . . including all the Jews 
themselves,” who (as he says else- 
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where) are, owing to social conditions 
beyond their control, “hypersensitive, 
unadaptable, psychologically unbal- 
anced.” If we ask him for evidence, he 
can quote another statement of his, 
that “it is impossible to obtain statisti- 
cal judgment founded on completely 
objective scientific observation.” Check- 
mate! 

If Parkes is unreasonable in this re- 
spect, those who would reject the book 
in toto because they do not like this or 
that part are just as unreasonable. It 
is the height of absurdity to take refuge 
in anger and resentment, because the 
evidence at hand, sincerely and con- 
scientiously examined, permits of 
more than one interpretation, includ- 
ing one that we do not like. At the risk 
of surrounding the issue with sweet- 
ness and light, we must do all that we 
can to keep free and unblocked our 
channels of communication and social- 
ization. We shall need a great deal 
more scientific investigation before we 
can say categorically that this or that 
view of Parkes is untenable. At pres- 
ent, Parkes’ book remains a thoughtful 
and useful survey of a complex subject. 
Parkes and Penguin Books are to be 
congratulated—and encouraged. 

LEO SHAPIRO 


Education for Tolerance 
MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. A study of Administrative 
policies and practices in seven school 
systems, by Theodore Brameld. Harper 
Brothers, New York and London, 
1946, pp. IX X 264. Price $2.50 

The Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, an offshoot of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, is en- 
gaged in a full-fledged offensive in the 
educational field. They have succeeded 
in making clergymen, educators, and 
social workers highly conscious of the 
urgency of intercultural problems, so 
that intercultural education has taken 
now the place which “Americaniza- 
tion” held until two decades ago. As 
a result, intercultural problems are be- 
ing discussed vigorously in the United 
States. In a number of projects, among 
which the Springfield Plan has become 
most famous, efforts have been made 
to translate the slogans of intercultural 
education into practice. In addition, a 


professionally conceived publication - 


series on problems of race and culture 
in American education has _ been 
launched. Mr. Brameld’s book, which 
is here reviewed, is the fourth in that 
series. The author is professor of edu- 
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cational philosophy at the University 
of Minnesota and special consultant 
of the Bureau for Intercultural Educa. 
tion. In addition, he had the benefit 
of advice and assistance from a great 
number of organizations and academic 
experts. 

In this study Prof. Brameld has in. 
vestigated, and subsequently described, 
the school systems of seven selected 
cities in the United States, with regard 
to the administrative policies and 
practices which they use in the inter- 
cultural field. From the point of view 
of geographical balance, the distribu. 
tion of the cities is weighted toward 
the Middle West and the West: only 
one eastern city is included and the 
South, including the border states, is 
entirely unrepresented. The cities 
range in size from thirty-five thousand 
to over two million; most of them are 
manufacturing cities, although some 
only in a secondary way. Unfortu- 
nately, the cities have not been identi- 
fied by name, a procedure which has 
become an accepted practice in the 
social sciences. This appeases local 
touchiness, but is regrettable both 
from the scientist’s and the layman's 
point of view. 

Nonetheless, Prof. Brameld’s care- 
ful studies are of the highest interest 
to all those who are concerned about 
the growth of bias and prejudice in 
our schools and in the communities 
in which these schools are located. For 
each of the seven school systems which 
he discusses, a clear outline is followed. 
The author sketches first the commu- 
nity setting, including population 
trends, housing problems, and tension 
between various ethnic groups; then 
deals with the administrative prob- 
lems and curricular practices in the 
respective school systems, with a full 
discussion of their significance for in- 
tercultural education in all its ramifi- 
cations, including vocational training 
and adult education; after that, a de- 
tailed evaluation is presented, which 
is objective and constructive in char- 
acter. A chapter on “Synthesis and 
Conclusions” follows, and finally an 
appendix which contains the plan of 
the entire study. 

Implicitly, and much too timidly to 
be widely understood, Prof. Brameld 
tries to make a contribution not only 
to administrative policies and prac- 
tices, but also toward the classification 
of the basic philosophy which should 
underlie intercultural education. It is 
a question of decisive importance 
whether the emphasis is on “Amefi- 
canization,” to the detriment of the 
cultural heritage of the various groups 
which compose America, or whether 
it is on the understanding and appre- 
ciation of cultural diversities and cul- 
tural contributions. It would have been 
desirable if the author had stressed 
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the “impression of 
" which he quite plainly observed. He 
~ described (p. 121) 


~ on the one hand, 
” forthright attention to minority rela- 
© tions and needs... 
~ hand, the objective of accepting cul- 
& tural groups as ordinary citizens and 
> thus avoiding the kind of attention 
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inconsistency” 
“the dextrous bal- 
ancing of two educational objectives 
the objective of 


; on the other 


. which would exaggerate their distinc- 
tions by singling them out for arti- 


, 7 ficial sympathy and melodramatic at- 


‘tention.” This description puts che 
4 "finger on the problem, but does not 
) come to grips with it. Why use such 


a overcautious verbalization? It is by no 


‘means “artificial sympathy” which 
self-respecting minorities demand. 
Sympathy without appreciation signal- 
izes that attitude of racial and cultural 
superiority which they resent. They 
want to be able to express themiselves 
freely as equal participants in a 


» democracy. 


As long as the majority of our edu- 
cators believe that “distinctions are 
dangerous” and the “intellectualization 
of intercultural problems of dubious 
effect” (p. 172), the work of the Bu- 


> reau of Intercultural Education will 


be in vain. If we want to move from 
the get-together stage in human rela- 
tions to the point where understand- 
ing is promoted, we must face the 
facts of our diversity courageously and 
teach them without attempts at repres- 


| sion—which, if anything, is the one 


dangerous thing to be avoided. We 
must abandon the practice of talking 
about vague generalities, such as 
“prejudice” or “minorities,” instead of 
dealing with concrete conflict situa- 


) tions and actual ethnic groups. Jim 
> Crow and anti-Semitism must be 
+ named by name. Pride in one’s own 


background must be built up and not 
stifled. As Prof. Brameld reports the 
states of school practices now, “the 
absence of specific content problems 


) ties in with the principle that no mi- 
 nority group should be singled out for 


study” (p. 83). As a fesult, the use 
of the Spanish language in classes 
where Spanish-speaking pupils 
abound, is considered “undesirable,” 
the teaching of Jewish history, even in 
schools with a sizable Jewish student 





4 body, is discouraged, and the Negroes, 
+ at best, are exposed to humiliating 
> pity. It should be clearly understood 


that this merely intensifies the exist- 
ing positions of superiority and in- 
feriority. The intercultural education 
movement should free itself from its 
sterile concern with “techniques” and 
“relations” and attack the phenomena 
instead. For, any education which is 


% afraid of facts, surrenders ignomin- 


iously to the very ignorance which it 
is designed to combat. 
WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
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—A DOZEN NEW SETTLEMENTS 
IN THE NEGEV 


—A NEW ERA OF COLONIZATION 
IN PALESTINE 


HISTADRUT 


is the main source of our pioneering manpower. 


HISTADRUT is prepared to do the job ahead — to 


spearhead every new phase of reconstruction. 


HISTADRUT is the bulwark of Jewish self-defense. 


American Jewry is called upon to provide the means 
with which Histadrut can carry on its task of building 
a free, cooperative society that can absorb Jewish 
immigration and assure the healthy social-economic 
development of the Jewish National Home. 


The goal of the 23rd annual 
Palestine Histadrut Campaign 


$5,000,000 

Your contribution will strengthen the progressive forces in 
Palestine by expanding the noble cooperative movement that 
embraces the vast majority of Palestine's Jewish workers. 


Give your time and money NOW! 


Attention! Organizations! 


Elect Your Delegates to the 
23rd Annual Convention 
of the 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR LABOR PALESTINE 


HOTEL COMMODORE 
New York City 


November 28-December 1 





Contact your 
Local Committee or the 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR LABOR PALESTINE 
45 EAST 17th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG 


National Chairman 


MAX ZARITSKY 


National Treasurer 


ISAAC HAMLIN 
National Secretary 
































All over the country in every 
Jewish neighborhood, the over- 
whelming vote is for one brand 
of Baked Beans—Heinz. These 
luscious beans are really baked 
until each nut-sweet little morsel 
is ready to burst its plump, deep- 
brown sides with mealy tender- 
ness. And what a sauce is added 
by the Heinz chefs—a spicy blend 
of Heinz own pedigreed “’Aristo- 
crat’’ tomatoes and aromatic 
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seasonings. Quick-to-fix! Veri- 
tably a “meichel’’! 
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